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m™ HE news of the 
4 decision of the 
International 
Athletic Con- 
gress, held in 
May, 1895, in 
Paris, to reés- 
tablish the 
Olympian games, and to hold the 
first celebration at Athens, was re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm 
by lovers of athletic sports the world 
over. In Athens itself the joy is 
inbounded. The Astyl, the semi- 
official newspaper of the government, 
says: “Athens does herself the honor 
to receive most hospitably the for- 
eigners who are coming to the contest; 
the government, athletic societies, and 
citizens at large are prepared to offer a 
most cordial welcome to all comers 
from a distance.” The people have 
but one voice in thanking the congress 
for the selection of their city and in 
declaring that Greece will do her 
utmost to reproduce the games 
worthily. 

While Athens is thus completing 
preparations for the forthcoming 
festival, let us turn over the pages of 
history and view the Olympia of old, 
gazing upon the greatest athletic 
contests of the ancient world and of all 
time. 

From earliest ages we find that 
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gymnastic games were intimately 
connected with the Hellenic system of 
education. Gymnasia were built 
everywhere, even in the smallest towns, 
by civil authority, for the physical 
training of men and boys. No Greek 
youth at any stage of his life would 
pass a day without devoting some 
hours to the systematic development of 
his body. At the gymnasium men and 
boys contended in mimic combat, or 
set. themselves to overcome some 
physical defect or awkwardness. It 
was their clubhouse. Here all classes 
met to mix with their circle of friends 
in talking, in running, in leaping or in 
boxing, and to enjoy the beautiful 
sight of the healthy human body in 
vigorous action. Grave and elderly 
men, poets, priests and philosophers 
were not too dignified to lay aside 
their clothes and enter the contest. 
So the mass of Greek youth reached a 
stage of physical perfection unequaled 
by any other age or nation. He was 
king among men who was most 
beautiful in person and fittest for the 
various contests, and he alone despised 
who was mean in body or wanting in 
energy for the conflict. 

Additional impulse was given to the 
life of the gymnasia by the establish- 
ment of great athletic festivals open to 
all who could prove true Hellenic 
origin. These contests were held in 
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THE PLAIN OF OLYMPIA. 


many Grecian cities; but the most 
important by far was that solemnized 
every fourth year in the province of 
Elis, at Olympia, a place sacred to the 
worship of Zeus. 

We are told that the Olympian 
games were founded by Hercules him- 
self. He and his five brothers amused 
themselves by running in the course. 
In those days fleetness in running was 
valued as among the highest attain- 
ments. Endymion insisted that his 
three sons should contend for the suc- 
cession to his throne by running 
races, while he acted as judge. It is 
prettily fabled of Atalanta, swiftest of 
mortals, that she would marry him 
only who could outstrip her in the 
race. 

For a long time the men at Olympia 
contended in running only; but from 
time to time, as athletes from the 
farthest parts of the Hellenic world 
began to appear, each the champion of 
his own province, the contests became 
more formidable and _ important. 
Boxing, wrestling and other exercises 
were added, until Olympia surpassed 
the world in the magnificence of her 
festivals. Pindar, the lvric poet, tells 


us that the Olympian games hold the 
same rank among other festivals that 
water holds among the elements, and 
gold among the gifts of fortune. 
“Wherefore,” he continues, “O, my 
soul, if thou art inclined to sing of 
games, it would be as absurd to think 
of any other than the Olympian, as to 
look for stars in the sky when the sun 
is shining in his meridian glory.” 

To view the Olympian games at 
their best, let us consider them in the 
age between the Persian invasion of 
Greece and the Grecian invasion of 
Persia, a time when Greece had 
reached the zenith of her greatness, 
and was a mighty name among the 
nations of the earth. 

The recent excavations made at 
Olympia by the German archeologists 
enable us of the present day not only 
to study the scene of the greatest of 
Greek athletic contests, but to trace 
the celebration from hour to hour. 
We can see the hill of Cronin where 
the spectators crowded, gaze on the 
fair and fertile fields of Elis, wade 
through the Olympian dust, feel the 
merciless Olympian sun beat hot upon 
our heads, and sympathize with the 
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ancients who were denied a_ head 
covering on those gala days. We can 
wander to the threshold of the Temple 
of Zeus, pass through the sacred 
groves and stand at the starting point 
of the runners of the Stadium. Then, 
taking the old Greek historians as our 
guides, we can follow in their foot- 
steps, and out of broken columns, 
foundations of demolished buildings, 
dilapidated pillars, we can conjure 
forth the beautiful Olympia as in her 
palmiest days, with her glorious 
temples, her overflowing treasures, her 
masterly statues of gods and heroes of 
the combat. We can fancy the 
solitude peopled with combatants and 
spectators, crowds cheering, shouting, 
jeering, as crowds do now when 
various emotions sweep over them. 

Once in every four years the heralds 
from Olympia proclaimed through all 
the cities of Greece a sacred truce, 
which was to last fora month. From 
the eleventh till the seventeenth day 
this great festival of Zeus was cele- 
brated. The athletes had passed ten 
months of hard training in the gym- 
nasia. All that science and practice 
could do for them had been done, until 
they had reached the highest stage of 
physical development. 

War, business and pleasure were 
alike abandoned, and all roads leading 
to Olympia were daily thronged with 
an ever increasing crowd. By sea, by 
land, from al! parts of Greece, and 
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from the most distant countries, multi- 
tudes were hastening to the festival. 
All the states sent embassies, who 
appeared in the utmost possible 
splendor. The host of spectators 
could not be accommodated in 
Olympia nor the surrounding cities, so 
that buildings were erected, huts built, 
tents pitched, traders of all kinds 
gathered; and thus suddenly arose a 
city full of busy life, which vanished as 
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THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS 


soon as the games were over,—for no 
man might dwell on the consecrated 
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AT OLYMPIA, EAST END, 


ground except the priests, their 
servants and the watchmen. 

Not only the Greeks of Hellas 
proper are here, but we see people 
from Cyrene with the hot blood and 
dark complexion of Africa, Grecian 
colonists from Massalia, who in dress 
and blood are half Gauls, foreign 
traders who resort hither to expose 
their merchandise for sale. The rich 
ride on horseback with a train of 
slaves, or are transported in litters on 
the shoulders of sturdy bearers; the 
poor march in troops, carrying their 
frugal provisions with them. Here is 
an Ionian, flaunting his richly em- 
broidered robe in the sunlight, to the 
disgust of a Corinthian, who is dis- 
playing his long list of ancestors while 
the Ionian laughs at his pride. There 
is a musician carrying his precious 
lyre, and a sculptor eager to secure 
orders for the statues of victors. Of 
all the stirring throng, the most inter- 
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ested, without doubt, are the friends 
and relatives of the athletes and the 
masters by whom they were taught. 
There is one noteworthy fact in con- 
nection with this assembly, which in 
our day would rob an athlete’s triumph 
of half its glory. Not a woman is to 
be seen. Women were excluded by 
law, probably on account of the nudity 
of the performers; and woe unto her 
who should violate this law! The 
punishment was death by being 

















Duty to Zeus required that no person 
not of pure Grecian blood, no one who 
had been convicted of crime, no mem- 
ber of a city which had incurred divine 
wrath, should be admitted. Candi- 
dates had to prove that they had 
undergone a regular course of training 
for ten months, and that for thirty 
days preceding the festival they had 
practised under the eyes of the judges 
themselves. After that their names 
were placed on a white board and sus- 





INTERIOR OF THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS, 


thrown from the summit of a rock. 
An instance is on record of a woman 
who was detected at the games dis- 
guised in male attire. When, how- 
ever, the judges discovered that her 
father, her brothers and sons were 
heroes of the combat, she was granted 
full forgiveness on the ground that 
such an act was pardonable in a mem- 
ber of so illustrious a family. 

The judges appointed to conduct 
the festival were between eight and 
twelve in number. Their first busi- 
ness was to examine the candidates. 


pended at various points in Olympia. 
It was then too late to withdraw. He 
who, when the time came, shrank from 
the contest was heavily fined and ever 
afterwards branded as a coward. 

The central point of religious inter- 
est was the Altis or sacred grove. It 
contained the Temple of Zeus, that of 
Hera, the great elliptical altar, and 
innumerable statues. 

The most important building of all, 
in a material as well as a religious 
sense, was the Temple of Zeus. 
Though the visitor at Olympia would 
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no doubt be entranced by 
the magnificence of its 
architecture and the beauty 
of the basso-relievos which 
adorned its pediments, he 
would hasten to enter and 
gaze with awe upon the 
statue and throne of Zeus 
—the chief glory of Olym- 
pia, the masterpiece of 
Phidias and the art of 
sculpture, reckoned by the 
ancients as one of the seven 
wonders of the world. It 
is thought that the figure 
was made of gold and 
ivory. In the right hand 
was a Victory, and in the 
left a sceptre. At the feet 
of Zeus was inscribed: “I 
am the work of Phidias, the 
Athenian, son of Char- 
mides.” 

North of the Temple of 
Zeus was the Temple of 
Hera, the Herzeum, built 
in nearly the same style as 
the former, but smaller and 
more ancient. The god- 
dess stood in the same rela- 
tion to the women of 
Greece as the god stood to 
the men. The men held 
athletic contests in honor of Zeus, and 
the virgins ran races in honor of Hera. 
This temple also contained a master- 
piece of the art of sculpture—the 
statue of Hermes and the infant 
Dionysius, by  Praxiteles. This 
statue, of world-wide fame, has been 
preserved to us, and casts of it are 
everywhere to be found. 

The space between these two 
temples was filled by a grove of trees 
and statues of victors. This spot was 
of the greatest interest to athletes, 
each fondly hoping to obtain a place 
here. It was their temple of glory and 
immortality. The spectators resorted 
here to gaze upon these monuments of 
victors, to hear the recital of their com- 
bats, and with transport to point out to 
each other those whom they could 
rank among their fellow-citizens. 
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Here we see the statue of Cle- 
omedes, who had the misfortune in 
wrestling to slay his adversary; conse- 
quently the judges withheld from him 
the crown,—which affected him so 
that he lost his reason. His friends 
and countrymen, however, were 
allowed to erect this statue to his 
memory. Next comes the statue of 
an athlete named Timanthus, who 
obtained victory by his skill with the 
bow. As age advanced, he found one 
day that his hand was losing its cun- 
ning, whereupon he prepared his own 
funeral pile and perished in the flames. 
Further on is the figure of a mare 
named the Wind on account of her 
wonderful speed. One day, while 
running the course her rider fell to the 
ground; whereupon she continued the 
race, doubled the pillar, and stopped in 
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front of the judges, who decided that, 
having won the race for her master, 
she should be given the palm. So she 
is here represented as the partner of 
his victory. 

There is the boxer Glaucus, of 
whom the story is told that when 
young he was one day tilling the 





MONUMENT OF LYSICRATES. 


ground, and his father saw with 
astonishment that when the plough- 
share became loose he drove it in with 
his hand, as he would have made use 
ofa hammer. This delighted the old 
man so that he brought him to the 
combat at Olympia. While the youth 
was boxing with his antagonist, he 
was on the point of yielding, when his 
father cried: “Give him the plough- 
stroke, son.” The youth followed the 
advice, felled his adversary with the 
blow, and became victor. 

The sacred precinct was shut off 
from the rest of Olympia by four stone 
walls. At the northeast corner of the 
Altis was the Olympian course, where 
the contests were held. The course 
was divided into two parts, the 
Stadium, where the foot races and 
most of the combats took place, and 
the Hippodrome, where the horse and 
chariot races were held. A_ barrier 
separated them; and both were deco- 
rated with statues, altars and other 
monuments. 

The games opened in the evening 
with sacrifices. The first sacrifice was 
offered on the grand altar of Zeus, 
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which was adorned with festoons and 
garlands of flowers and sprinkled with 
the blood of slaughtered oxen. The 
ceremonies were continued until night 
was far advanced, and were performed 
to the sound of instruments and by the 
light of the-moon. 

At midnight, as soon as these cere- 
monies were finished, most of the 
spectators went instantly to take their 
places around the course, the better to 
enjoy the spectacle of the games which 
were to commence at break of day. 
By sunrise, every part of the Stadium, 
every point of the Cronin hill along its 
side, was thronged with people. No 
one dared to leave his place, or it 
would be lost; and they stood there 
bareheaded and in the deep dust while 
the day grew hotter and hotter. Only 
when the sun went down and there 
was no more light to continue the 
contest, did the people leave for their 
tents. 

It is impossible to 
determine the exact 
order of these com- 
bats, as accounts vary, 
and probably the con- 
tests varied also in dif- 
ferent ages. The gen- 
eral rule seems to have 
been, to appropriate 
the first day to foot 
races. 

When the judges 
are seated at the goal, 
dressed in the insignia 
of their office, a herald 
proclaims: “Let the 
runners advance!” 


appear and arrange 
themselves behind the 
rope stretched to re- 
strain their impatience, 
while the herald re- 
cites their names and 
the jlaces from 
whence they come. 
We do not see here 
simply a number of 
men contending for a 
few olive leaves, but 


freemen intrusted with the glory or 
disgrace of their country, exposing 
themselves to the alternative of con- 
tempt or honor in the presence of thou- 
sands of witnesses. The trumpet 
sounds; the rope is dropped; and off 
they set, straining every nerve to make 
the goal. Some run so swiftly that 
they scarcely leave the impress of their 
feet; some fall upon a slippery piece of 
ground and are out of the race. Hope 
and fear are depicted on the anxious 
faces of the spectators, while they. 
watch one steadily advance in front of 
the others. He reaches the goal, wins 
the victory, and the result of ten 
months’ training is decided. The 
herald proclaims his name, and it is 
reechoed by thousands of throats, 
while the vanquished run off to escape 
the jeers of the crowd. 

The victors were not crowned until 
the last day of the festival; but at the 
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end of each race or contest, they re- 
ceived a temporary palm. Everyone 
thronged to congratulate them, to lift 
them to their shoulders, and show 
them to the crowd, their relatives and 
countrymen shedding tears of joy 
amid the applauding multitude. 

The second day was generally de- 
voted to the pentathlon, which of all 
contests was the most complicated. It 
comprised no less than five competi- 
tions, and in order to secure victory it 
was necessary to win three out of five. 
It consisted of leaping, throwing the 
spear or javelin, hurling the discus, 
running and wrestling. The first 
three were the essential parts of the 
contest; foot-racing and wrestling 
having special days set apart for them 
were only added to the others to make 
victory more decisive. 

The leaping was probably what we 
call the “long jump,” measured by 
distance along the ground. Enor- 
mous leaps are mentioned by the 
Greeks; the greatest is that attributed 
to Phayllus of Croton, who is said to 
have cleared a distance of fifty-five 
feet. Among moderns, the longest 
jumps recorded do not attain to even 
half this distance. 

The discus or quoit was round and 
flat, made of stone or metal, sometimes 
weighing as much as twelve pounds. 
A skilful athlete, by putting his whole 
weight into the throw, would often 
hurl it more than a hundred feet. 

Of the spear or javelin not much is 
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recorded. From vase _ representa- 
- tions, we may judge that it was thrown 
with a thong, which gave it a rotatory 
motion, thereby increasing the steadi- 
ness of its flight. The pentathlon was 
especially esteemed, as it required a 
man to be skilled in many forms of 
exercise; and those who distinguished 
themselves in this contest were 
accounted the most beautiful and 
accomplished men of Greece. 

On the third day came the horse 
and chariot races. These were held in 
the Hippodrome. Only the very rich 
entered these lists, as they involved a 
great outlay. Candidates for these 
victories were not obliged to contend 
in person, but could trust their fate to 
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able horsemen trained for the purpose. 
Accordingly we find among the list of 
victors several kings of Syracuse, 
Philip of Macedon, Pausanias, king of 


Lacedzmon, as well as several Grecian 
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cities. As can be readily imagined, 
such rivals excited the warmest emula- 
tion. 

The first race of the day was the 
horse race. Let us direct our atten- 
tion to a brass dolphin 
placed at the entrance of 
the lists,also to an eaglein 
the middle of the barrier. 
Presently we see the dol- 
phin sink and hide itself 
in the ground, and the 
eagle rise and spread its 
wings. It is the signal. 
A mighty shout is heard 
from the spectators, and 
the horses dart forward 
into the Hippodrome. 
They pass almost with the 
rapidity of lightning, 
some slackening, some in- 
creasing their speed, till 
one, with a masterful ef- 
fort, leaves behind his 
mortified antagonists, 
reaches the goal, and is 
declared victor. 

Next in order come the 
chariot races. These are 
the grandest of all. In 
one race the chariots are 
drawn by two horses, in 
another by colts, and in 
the last and most splendid 
by four horses. Let us 
join the spectators who 
are waiting to see the su- 
preme event of the day— 
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the four-horse chariot 
race. 

Within the barrier, sev- 
eral magnificent chariots 
are kept in by ropes. The 
persons driving them are 
dressed in the lightest 
stuffs. Their steeds, 
whose ardor can scarcely 
be restrained, attract every 
eye by their beauty or be- 
cause of victories already | 
won. As soon as the sig- 
nal is given, they advance 
and form one front at the 
starting place. In an in- 
stant we see them in a 
cloud of dust, crossing and 
jostling one another, rac- 
ing along with such rapid- 
ity that the eve can scarcely 
follow. On the way 
round, they pass the statue 
of the genius who inspires 
terror,and here their speed 
is doubled. It is_ still 
further increased by the 
shrill sound of the trum- 
pet, which tells them they 
are near a pillar famous 
for accidents. This must 
be passed twelve times, for they are re- 
quired to make twelve circuits of the 
course. At each time of passing, some 
accident happens, which excites pity 
or insulting laughter from the as- 
sembly. Some chariots are hurried 
out of the race, others dashed to 
pieces and the course covered with the 
fragments, adding danger to the race. 
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At length but four competitors remain. 
They are running the course for the 
last time. One of them, a Thes- 


salonian, strikes against the pillar of 
misfortune; his horses fall entangled 
in the reins, and roll over those of a 
Beeotian who is close beside him. 
The Hippodrome resounds with 
shouts and piercing cries. 


Mean- 
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while the two 
others,a Corinth- 
ian and a The- 
ban, seize the 
favorable mo- 
ment, urge their 
fiery steeds, 
and — “Zeus be 
praised!” — pass 
the goal. But, 
alas for the Cor- 
inthian!—the 
Theban leads 
him by a length, 
and wins _ not 
only the race but 
—immortality. 

The remaining 
exercises are 
those which require more strength 
than the preceding. They are wrest- 
ling, boxing and the pancration. It is 
not known exactly in what order these 
came; and as brutality seems to have 
entered into each to a greater or less 
extent, they are not so pleasing to 
consider. 

The wrestling of the Greeks was as 
full of tricks and feints as that of 
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modern times. As they wrestled 
quite naked and rubbed themselves 
with oil before entering the lists, it 
must have been no easy matter to get 
a hold, and the ancients naturally 
thought a good grasp the better part of 
the battle. Victory was won by three 
throws, and no blows were allowed. 

In boxing, the exercise was con- 
fined to striking. The athletes had 
their heads covered with brass caps, 
and their closed hands were bound 
with a sort of gauntlet formed of 
leather thongs, probably intended to 
protect the hand or moderate the force 
of the blow, like our boxing gloves. 
One of the chief aims of the boxer at 
Olympia was to force his adversary to 
face the sun, which was practically 
blinding to him. The contests were 
often very violent, and sometimes it is 
said both victor and vanquished were 
carried off the field of battle with not a 
feature of their faces to be distin- 
guished. 

Peculiar to the Greeks was the 
pancration, a mixture of boxing and 


wrestling. It was fought partly 
standing, partly as a _ rough-and- 
tumble fight on the ground. We are 


told of a celebrated champion, Sos- 
tratus, famous for the number of 
prizes he had won and for the wonder- 
ful strength and skill with which he 
procured them. As soon as_ he 
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appeared, most 
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of the _ contest- 
ants yielded up 
all pretensions to 
the crown, and 
those who faced 
him found at the 
first trial that he 
would squeeze 
and twist their 
fingers with such 
violence as to 
render them en- 
tirely useless. 
In the pancration, 
victory was not 
decided until one 
raised his finger, 











thereby _ declar- 











ing himself un- 

able, from pain 

or fatigue, to continue the contest. 
Rather than do this an athlete would 
often conceal his pain under a fierce 
and menacing countenance and fight 
until he was killed outright, thereby 
preventing his adversary from obtain- 
ing the crown and himself from suffer- 
ing the tortures of defeat. 

When the toils and agonies of the 
Olympian contest were over, there 
followed the reward of the victors. 
The fifth day of the festival was set 
apart for this. The judges, followed 
by the victors and the host of spec- 
tators, repaired early to the senate 
house. Here the choruses sang a 
hymn composed to exalt the glory of 
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the heroes. Then a herald arose and 
proclaimed the name and city of each 
victor, together with the contest in 
which he had been victorious. The 
athletes then presented themselves to 
the chief magistrate, who placed on the 
head of each a crown of olive leaves, 
cut with a golden knife from the sacred 
tree which grew behind the Temple of 
Zeus. Then followed acclamations of 
joy so great that the victor seemed to 
have obtained the summit of human 
glory. 

After the ceremony, so exalting to 
the victors, followed a round of feast- 
ing and sacrifice. Those of the 
athletes who were rich kept up a series 
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of banquets for themselves and their 
friends; those who were poor had but 
to choose which of their townsfolk 
they cared to honor, and immediately 
a feast was prepared for them. Poets 
vied with one another in writing odes 
to their honor and to the honor of their 
ancestors. Sculptors were given 
orders to make statues of them in 
bronze or stone, to be placed in the 
Altis for the study of future genera- 
tions. As they moved about, they 
were everywhere the centre of admir- 
ing crowds, followed by the eyes of all. 

Honors did not end here. The 
homeward march was a triumphal 
procession. Preceded and followed 
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games was wrought by the decline of 
Greece itself. Though they long 
survived Grecian independence, and 
for several centuries under Roman 
rule continued to be celebrated with 
much pomp and splendor, the day of 
their real greatness was gone long 
before. In course of time, victory at 
Olympia became a thing to be con- 
tended for by special methods, instead 
of being the crown of a beneficial 
career of training. From being an 
element in the life of all, athletic sports 
became the whole life of a special 
class; and by degrees the professional 
came in and the gentlemanly spirit 
died out. Many men trained for the 
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by a numerous train, each approached 
his native city in a stately chariot. All 
the population crowded out to meet 
him who brought such honors home. 
According to ancient usage, in some 
places a breach was made in the city 
wall, so that the hero might pass in by 
a way not made vulgar by other foot- 
steps. In some cities he was even 
exempt from taxation; in others he 
lived always at the public expense; and 
in Sparta, in time of war, the place of 
honor and of greatest danger was 
specially reserved for him. Every- 
where the title of Olympian victor 
insured its possessor such attention 
and respect, that it constituted the 
chief happiness of his after life. 

Such was the Olympian festival at 
its best. The degradation of the 


games in order that they might after- 
wards make a living as professional 
trainers, or with the hope that they 
might secure the substantial prizes of 
money offered by various Asiatic cities 
where imitations of the great Olym- 
pian games were established. The 
games continued to be celebrated, 
however, until the seventh year of the 
reign of the Emperor Theodosius, 
A. D. 394, when the Christianity of the 
Romans put an end to them. 

The advantages of these national 
contests were manifold. Men repre- 
senting the most distant nations and 
the most dissimilar views and customs 
mingled in familiar intercourse; ora- 
tors, poets, philosophers, assembled 
here, sure of obtaining an audience; 
and intellects were sharpened by con- 
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tact with new thoughts, new inven- 
tions, new discoveries. The games 
encouraged the cultivation of manly 
exercise on the part of all, which no 
doubt contributed to the freshness, 
healthiness and vigor of the Greek 
mind. The poets they produced have 
been the ornament of Greek literature 
and the admiration of all ages. The 
impetus given to art was such as to 
make Greek sculpture unsurpassed by 
that of any other time or country; her 
statues of gods and living men of the 
age are among the greatest gifts of 
Greece to civilization. 

When we consider the duration of 
its existence, the history of Olympia 
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is amazing. That athletic games 
should have continued for more than 
a thousand years; that a nation com- 
posed of petty states always at war 
with one another, should agree to 
suspend hostilities in order to attend 
the foot race; that the winner of a 
course of two hundred yards should 
be the foremost man in Greece; that 
the name of such a man should be 
lauded by posterity, when poets and 
statesmen were forgotten,—is without 
parallel in the history of mankind. 
Athletic contests have appeared in all 
lands and in all ages, but in magnitude 
and magnificence these ancient Olym- 
pian games stand supreme. 





GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN NEW 


ENGLAND TWO 


CENTURIES AGO. 


By William B. Weeden. 


ez O-DAY we read 
4% newspapers, eat and 
sleep, as we travel, 
talk over wires by an 
electric current, and 





doings in the bustle 
of change and the glare of publicity. 
In the New England which was an 
offshoot of the old England, life 
was very different two centuries ago. 
One slow and steady day was like 
the other, and people jogged on 
from one generation to another, 
hardly knowing whether there was a 
Japan or Corea and caring less what 
happened in those distant regions. 
But the social life and the individuals 
composing and creating it differed 
more from the life prevailing now, 
than any superficial indications would 
show. Society, government, religion, 
were all developed according to the 
time, and the social perspective had 
features of its own, which engraved 
themselves upon the character of 
the people. 


Matters of great importance now 
were either unknown then, or if ob- 
served became of little consequence in 
the atmosphere which enveloped our 
Puritan ancestors. On the other 
hand, things which our changed 
society would consider of the least 
consequence were in the ancestral 


mind such important factors that 
they absorbed the attention of 
government and people. We can 


hardly conceive of town authorities 
busying themselves about the mere 
talk of private persons, even if the 
utterance concerned administration or 
government, much less if it was simply 
criticism on the manners or customs 
of town officers. But the authorities 
in the town of Saco, in 1667, fined a 
man for saying that “Major Phillips’ 
horse is as lean as an Indian dog.” If 
the acts of the Celestial Majesty at 
Pekin, or of the Mikado in Japan, did 
not affect the worthy Puritans in the 
wilds of Maine, they had sufficient 
thought for the dignity of Major 
Phillips. The dignity of the whole 
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community was concerned in the ele- 
vation of the Major, a leading citizen 
and personage of high rank, as the 
insignia of rank manifested them- 
selves in those days; the aroma of 
magisterial solemnity, official prestige, 
Puritan decorum, extended outward 
from the person of the Major—possi- 
ble commandant of the militia—and 
enveloped the lean ribs and scrawny 
body of the poor horse that bore this 
awful personage. 

Massachusetts, in its Pilgrim foun- 
dation at Plymouth, in its Puritan 
settlement at the Bay, gave the most 
distinctive direction to the making of 
our beloved New England. The 
great rebel and outlaw, Roger Will- 
iams, in the little Plantations of 
Providence, laid the foundations of a 
state, narrow in territory, which con- 
tained an idea larger than New Eng- 
land, and larger than the continent 
which gave our American forefathers 
their home. But Connecticut was the 
most homogeneous and _ naturally 
developed Puritan community. Later 
renderings of history have emphasized 
the fact that there were many powerful 
and conflicting forces arrayed in the 
settlements of Massachusetts Bay. 
The banishment of Williams, the per- 
secution of the Quakers, the oppres- 
sion of the Baptists, were manifesta- 
tions of the seething religious and 
social forces which rent the body 
politic of Puritan Boston. 

Connecticut had a much smoother 
course of political and social develop- 
ment than Massachusetts or Rhode 
Island. Her larger bodies of settlers 
went out from the older colony, agree- 
ing to differ from the ruling powers 
of the Bay. The great organizing 
power of Thomas Hooker and his 
commanding good sense soon brought 
comparative order to the democracies 
of the towns in the valley of the Con- 
necticut. That the colony lived under 
her first charter for about a century 
and a half, quietly and with hardly any 
ruffling of constitutional changes, 
shows the even and orderly tenor of 
her way. I am not comparing her 
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institutions, for better or for worse, 
with those of either of her neighbors. 
I remark simply that here was a com- 
munity developing itself naturally; 
people and laws, religious belief and 
social custom, all worked together to 
develop a singularly prosperous and 
harmonious community. 

Hardly any time in the experience 
of the New England colonists is more 
interesting than that which gave life 
and activity to the second generation 
of Puritan men and women. An ini- 
tial point in colonial life may be fixed 
at 1663. The Navigation Acts of 
Charles II, which broke the commer- 
cial power of the Netherlands and 
transferred the white-winged ships 
across the channel to England, have 
been treated by old-fashioned histo- 
rians as a prime grievance to the 
American colonies. The plain facts 
ran in a contrary direction. The 
political importance of our Revolution 
was so great that American historians 
felt obliged to delve far and away 
back in the sources of colonial history 
to make out a legitimate case against 
King George the Third. Very 
meagre knowledge of economic prin- 
ciples and yet more scanty investiga- 
tion of economic sources tended to 
mislead the historic muse in the same 
direction. In fact, the Navigation 
Acts were a great boon to New Eng- 
land especially. She built ships 
cheaply, sailed them  sagaciously, 
loaded them with her own products 
eagerly demanded by the whole world 
under the new conditions of com- 
merce, then often sold vessel and outfit 
to bring home anchors, cordage and 
sails for new ventures. The restric- 
tions to English bottoms under the 
acts were vexatious, but they did not 
retard the tremendous outgrowth of 
homestead industries which spread 
over the littoral shores, advanced up 
the rivers, and carried ship-building 
or its effects into all the farmsteads of 
a self-supporting people. A ship built 
and sold was a virtual exchange of 
pork, Indian corn, fish, lumber, 
homespun woollens, for “English 
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goods,” sugar, wines and all the luxu- 
ries of a more cultured life. I dwell 
on this, because it was the basis of 
social progress and the influence which 
bent colonial life from a narrow, hard 
existence, into the better nourished 
and more elegant living of the 
eighteenth century. 

The conditions of living constrained 
and controlled the movements and 
manners of the people. A more 
developed system of land settlement 
and community building prevailed. 
The towns from 1630 to 1640 got 
under way as they could. Now there 
was an organized force in the General 
Court directing and affording basis 
for the regular structure of towns. 
Take Worcester, for example. 
Quinsigamond, begun in 1669, had 
been swept away by Philip’s war. A 
few settlers had gone out there, taking 
their minister, that “they might not 
live like lambs in a large place.” In 
1684 a company of undertakers 
headed by Daniel Henchman ex- 
ploited the new settlement. The 
plantation was divided into 480 lots, 
of which 400 were to bear charges and 
80 were to be free of rates; 200 lots 
were allotted to Henchman and the 
undertakers, and 200 lots were to be 
disposed of to settlers. The 80 free 
lots were assigned to Daniel Gookin 
for procuring the grant (hear it not, ye 
men of the lobby!) also for the minis- 
try, school and master, training and 
burial places, saw mill and grist mill, 
for useful trades, for a fulling-mill, etc. 
A central square or citadel was laid 
out, where the settlers were to live on 
their home lots, the above mentioned 
divisions being the fields for agricul- 
ture. In this centre was the meeting 
house, cold as the bleak winds of 
Wachusett could make it, and two 
“fire rooms,” which were constructed 
in the very beginning, being rude 
club-houses used before the “ordi- 
nary” or inn was ready for public 
resort. Such rooms were common 
throughout New England as adjuncts 
to the house of worship. 

Severe and constrained as the Sab- 


bath meetings were, they furnished 
the chief entertainment and delight of 
the toiling families. With the “great 
and Thursday lecture,” they furnished 
forth the joys of this life and adum- 
brated the glories of the life to come. 
The meeting was a social as well as 
religious and theological manifesta- 
tion. At a later day, when clothes 
were more elaborate and abundant, 
bride and groom stood up—during 
sermon time as it is recorded—ex- 
pressly to show off their brave apparel. 
And they dressed more richly accord- 
ing to the means of the eighteenth 
century, than people do nowadays. 
Gossip was dearer than the stale jokes 
of newspaper wits, and when the scat- 
tered families met before the blazing 
logs of the social room, in the noon in- 
terval of strenuous worship, they had 
a good time. Lunches were warmed 
and the hearty flip made to sizzle, as 
it was stirred by the communal poker 
which glowed from these genial Sab- 
bath embers. 

Within the meeting-house, New 
England colonial life manifested itself. 
Nowhere and at no time have the 
tendencies toward aristocracy and 
aristocratic distinction and regulation 
declared themselves more clearly than 
in these simple communities. The 
seating of the meeting, as it was called, 
the definite arrangement of the con- 
gregation, was quite as difficult a pro- 
cess as the ceremonies of a Pumper 
nickel court. All through the next 
century it occupied the attention and 
energies of the best citizens, and some- 
times convulsed the social being of 
whole parishes into disputes and bitter 
legal contests. At first the floor of the 
meeting-house was generally seated, or 
partially so. Pews were gradually 
introduced, some belonging to the 
congregation and assigned to individ- 
uals, and some being built and owned 
personally, according to vote of the 
society. Large, small, square, oblong, 
seated on three sides or on one, pan- 
elled in all sizes of oak or pine, these 
enclosures were veritable castles of 
Yankee notions. Sometimes balus- 
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trades, with small columns of varied 
patterns, embodied the importance of 
the individual owners. A chair in the 
centre of the square pews was placed 
for the head of a family. Often a cor- 
ner pew was lifted high above the 
stairs, nearly to the ceiling, and was 
occupied by the blacks. 

The congregations were seated by 
committees, though occasionally the 
town meeting directly prescribed this 
important classification. Seven ranks 
or divisions were common and some- 
times these extended to fifteen. Then 
there were especial distinctions for 
trustees, justices, and subscribers of 
40s. per annum toward the church 
rates. Pew No. 1 was for subscribers 
of 30s. in one instance, and thus grad- 
ing downward to No. 6, which 
contained nine-shilling contributors. 
No. 7 contained young men, No. 8 was 
for boys. Then the feminine element 
began in No. 9, with ministers’ widows 
and wives and subscribers of 40s. But 
the classification was in no wise limited 
by considerations of money alone. 
Dignity, age and estate were often 
enumerated as waymarks and guides 
for the difficult work of the commit- 
tees. “At the table” were the highest 
and most privileged seats. In one 
instance no women were permitted to 
sit there “except Col. Smith’s Lady, 
nor any womankind.’”’* Mark the nicety 
of these distinctions, and how the an- 
gelic tempers of the Puritan dames 
must have been ruffled, when the full 
majesty of Sister Smith passed up to 
the foreseat and left them pinned down 
by the lower pegs of democratic 
equality, which was unequal. Fre- 
quently new plans of arrangement 
were brought out as often as once in 
three or four years. 

The committee classified, the minis- 
ter preached and taught, the elders 
counselled; but the tithing-man was 
the omnipotent and omnipresent em- 
blem of Puritan authority. One was 
appointed for about ten families, and 
these divisions were sometimes de- 
noted the “tithing-men’s squadrons.” 


* The italics are from the original record. 


They helped to catechise the people 
and overlooked their living in their 
homes. Nor was this a trifling or 
perfunctory duty for the observers. 
The slightest breaches of conduct or of 
decorum and manners—according to 
the severe, conventional notions of the 
time—were made matters of public 
discipline. In the long and tedious 
services of the meeting-house, these 
surviving beadles had full sway over 
temporal conduct. They were the 
fingers of ecclesiastical authority, 
which stretched over and into the per- 
sonal presence of every member of the 
congregation. Woe unto the mis- 
chievous boy or the unlucky dog that 
brought down the vials of the wrath 
of these chosen vessels of the Lord! 
They swept their officious course 
through the ranks of the heedless or 
drowsy sinners, full of intermeddling 
consequence. Many had long white 
wands, a knob at one end, a foxtail or 
foot at the other. They rapped the 
sleeper or titillated him with the dainty 
brush, as the case might require severe 
or soft treatment. 

Generally the congregation was 
summoned by the roll of a drum. 
Votes of the town were often recorded, 
by which the drummer was engaged to 
beat the drum “twice upon Lordes 
Dayes and Lecture Dayes upon the 
meeting-house.” In all the para- 
phernalia and scenic arrangement of a 
colonial religious service, nothing 
would affect a modern observer more 
strangely than the music. The hymn 
or psalm was “deaconed” off, that is the 
lines were read by a leader, then sung 
by the congregation without any in- 
strumental accompaniment. A pitch- 
pipe was an alarming innovation. 
When viols and organs were intro- 
duced later on, the commotion was 
tremendous. Even in our century, the 
tradition runs. that when the double- 
bass was first twanged in the First 
Baptist Church at Providence, a 
mother in Israel swung open her pew 
door, balanced her petticoat with 
thumb and finger, then capered down 
the aisle, saying: “If they are going to 
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fiddle, I am going to dance.” The 
psalm was given out from the worst 
poetic version ever made by civilized 
or barbaric minstrels, the Bay Psalm 
300k. Judge Sewall in his quaint 
diary, which brings the Puritan life 
before us so vividly, frequently records 
a bridal gift of this book, a choice 
morsel “bound neatly in Kid’s leather 
3s. 6d.” Some of the doctrines em- 
balmed in the rhyme were horrible; 
here is a specimen of the twaddle: 


‘* Myrrh Aloes and Cassia’s sell 
All of thy garments ad, 

Out of yvory pallaces 
Whereby they made thee glad.” 


Sung to the gloomy tune of Wind- 
sor, such music might aggravate the 
torments of the damned; how it could 
encourage and soothe those excellent 
saints, is matter of mystery belonging 
to the seventeenth century. 

Almost all the larger festivities and 
social entertainments centred about 
the church life and involved solid eat- 
ing and drinking. On a great occa- 
sion at Lynn in 1682, the tables were 
set on the threshing-floor of a large 
barn. One Mr. Gerrish was a parson 
of such merry mood that “he kept ye 
end of ye table whereby he sat in right 
jovial humour.” Finally his more 
serious brother, Mr. Shepard, was 
scandalized by a “sheep’s eye” or 
actual wink, thrown out, as he sup- 
posed, from the jovial Gerrish to one 
of the maidens at another table in a 
raised gallery. He remonstrated with 
his too susceptible friend. On investi- 
gation, it proved that the erring glance 
was a dodge of the eye avoiding the 
hayseeds flying about, rather than a 
palpable wink with malice afore- 
thought. Thus was maintained the 
severity of Puritan decorum. 

Ordinations brought out the whole 
strength of the religious life of the 





community and included various 
social functions. Ministers and peo- 
ple gathered from far and near, giving 
these occasions all the characteristics 
of a social festival. We get a glimpse 
now and then of the rude but honest 
and hearty life prevailing among the 
rustics of the time. The ordination 
services were very long and compli- 
cated. Once a youth wearied by the 
heads of discourses,—thirteenthly, and 
in conclusion,—by the discordant 
music and the severe constraint, saw 
a pretty maiden for the first time. The 
darker the terrors of sermon and 
charge, the more peach-like glowed 
the bloom of her cheek, the more win- 
some became the gentle glance of her 
eye. He gazed and suffered, he 
waited and endured, until the long 
benediction let them all go. Then 
rushing through the crowd, he grap- 
pled and clasped the inamorata in his 
arms. “Now I have got ye, you jade, 
I have, Ihave!” Cupid prevailed over 
the lowly hills and valleys of New 
England as readily as he controlled 
high Olympus, and a marriage fol- 
lowed this hasty but honorable 
courtship. 

It would be easy to fill pages with 
interesting incidents from the vigorous 
life of those times. But incidents lose 
themselves in the general perspective. 
New England in itself, whole and com- 
plete, will always interest the thought- 
ful. The people were greatly con- 
strained according to our ideas of 
liberty, whether that liberty of thinking 
and willing be developed religiously, 
politically or socially. But the great 
majority of the people got what the 
ruling tendency, the living conscience, 
the effective desire, of that majority 
wanted; and in getting their effective 
want, they worked out institutions 
which proved of the greatest value to 
the whole country. 
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RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. 


By E. C. Plummer. 





HE New Year of 1863 
came with discourage- 
ments and gloomy 
forebodings to the 
loyal people of the 
United States. The 
battle of Fredericks- 
burg, so terrible not only for the 
heavy losses sustained, but also for 
the shock which public confidence 
had received through this repulse 
of Burnside’s great army, had just 
been fought. Sherman had met de- 
feat at Chickasaw Bluffs, whither he 
had gone to codperate with Grant, 
who was at that time leading his 
forces on what even strong-hearted 
Unionists believed was a foolhardy 
expedition which could only result in 
the sacrifice of many precious lives 
under the walls of “impregnable” 
Vicksburg. Lord Russell had for- 
mally announced for his government 
that England denied all liability for 
injuries which might have been, or 
might be, inflicted by the Confederate 
cruiser Alabama, which, since the fifth 
of the preceding September, had been 
destroying American shipping; while 
the last night of the old year had seen 
the foundering of the famous Monitor, 
which the enthusiasm engendered by 














her victory over the Merrimac had. 


caused the people to look upon as the 
bulwark of the navy and the guardian 
of the merchant marine. As a result 
of the stout defence made by the 
South, many a staunch friend of the 
Union found himself at this time won- 
dering whether the war could ever be 
brought to a successful close; while 
this flat refusal of Great Britain to 
make good any of the losses caused 
by cruisers built in her yards, at a time 
when the conflict at home made it im- 
possible for the United States to en- 
force her demands for justice, caused 
many merchants to withdraw from 
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shipping; and the single fact that 
before the close of this year the people 
of Bath had transferred three million 
dollars’ worth of vessels to European 
flags shows clearly how marked were 
the effects produced by Lord Russell’s 
words and the presence of those com- 
merce destroyers. 

It was at this time of fear and 
national reverses that the new ship 
Jennie Eastman, Captain John R. 
Kelley, left Bath on the morning of 
January 8, to sail directly through the 
cruising grounds of these destructive 
vessels, in an attempt to carry supplies 
to New Orleans, where General Banks 
was then organizing his Texas expedi- 
tion. The captain of the Eastman was 
a Yankee whose home from boyhood 
had been the sea. He had sailed all 
oceans, winning his promotions by 
merit alone, and it was on account of 
his thorough knowledge of the waters 
he must navigate, as well as for his 
known intrepidity and fertility of re- 
source, that he was selected to com- 
mand this ship on her first and what 
many freely predicted would be her 
last voyage. The fact that she was to 
carry supplies to the “enemy” was 
sure to be known to the Confederates; 
the latest reports had shown the Ala- 
bama to be in Cuban waters; and a 
sharp watch was sure to be kept for a 
craft whose mission was such as that 
of the Eastman. Therefore some of 
the more timid friends of the captain 
suggested that under such circum- 
stances he would be justified in pro- 
tecting himself by the English flag, as 
many captains had done. But the 
emphatic reply of the commander was 
that he had never yet sailed under any 
flag but that of the Union, and if he 
couldn’t bring his ship to port under 
those same stars and stripes he’d let 
her go to the bottom with him. 

But everything that might add to 
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the safety of the ship on her danger- 
ous voyagewas done. Long-boomed 
studding sails, such as were used by 
racing clippers, were supplied for the 
yards, that she might not be left help- 
less in the light airs of the Gulf; no 
deck load was carried; and the bales 
of hay, which formed a part of the 
cargo, were put into powerful presses 
at Bath and still further reduced in 
size that they might be stowed the 
more snugly; so that when she left 
the Kennebec, she was in fine sailing 
trim—loaded, but not over-burdened. 

In twelve days she had entered the 
“danger belt”—the waters south of 
the Bahamas. Swinging around 
Abaco, whose southeast point, with 
its great aperture through which the 
waters beyond can be seen as through 
a window, makes a famous landmark 
known to sailors as the “Hole in the 
Wall,” the ship took the ordinary 
course to the westward; but instead 
of turning to the south again as soon 
as “the Isaacs” were passed, the East- 
man boldly held on her course toward 
the Florida shore. 

The captain’s reason for this was a 
shrewd one, and probably saved his 
vessel. For, sweeping through the 
Florida straits and northward, be- 
tween the mainland and the Bahama 
banks, is a strong current, always 
taken advantage of by coasters in 
these waters when coming north, but 
avoided by vessels bound for the Gulf, 
the course of these craft being laid on 
the western line of the “Great Bank,” 
where the flow of this ocean river 
is hardly perceptible. Therefore it 
would be natural for cruisers watch- 
ing for an in-bound vessel to lurk in 
the waters usually passed by such 
craft; and accordingly the Eastman 
was put squarely into the Florida Gulf 
Stream, a stiff northeast wind driv- 
ing her steadily upon her course. 

She was well on her way down the 
coast when, in the early morning, a 
schooner was discovered coming from 
the direction of Key West and crowd- 
ing all sail, as if threatened by some 
great danger. As the vessels ap- 
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proached each other, the skipper of 
the little craft could be seen making 
frantic signals, and as soon as his 
speaking trumpet could carry his 
voice to the Bath ship he shouted: 
“Go about! Go about! The Ala- 
bama’s sunk the Hatteras, the Florida’s 
out of Mobile, and they’re both in the 
Straits. You can’t get through.” 

The shock of the news that a 
United States war-ship had been 
added to the list of the Alabama’s vic- 
tims, while the fleet Florida had a sec- 
ond time defied the blockading squad- 
ron and was again upon the open sea, 
reached the heart of every man in 
that vessel, and involuntarily all eyes 
turned to the quarter-deck, where the 
master stood, gazing silently at the 
flying schooner. 

Slowly the half-raised trumpet 
dropped to the captain’s side. He 
looked earnestly at the sky, where the 
wind powers showed no signs of 
yielding, then at the swelling canvas 
and straining rigging, which were 
driving the sharp hull so swiftly 
through the uneasy water; and then, 
turning to his first officer with the 
quiet remark, “I think she wants the 
topgallants’l, Mr. Mason,” he went 
below. 

The mate gave a quick glance at 
the waves boiling under the lea scup- 
pers, through which white jets of 
flashing water came spouting upon 
the deck with every heavy roll of the 
ship; but the sailor instinct was shap- 
ing the words of obedience even then, 
and: “Lay aloft to loose the main 
topgallants’l!!” rang out before the 
captain’s head disappeared in the 
companion way. 

None there knew that the Alabama 
was then at Kingston, Jamaica, where 
those merchants showed their good- 
will toward the United States by 
tendering Semmes an elaborate recep- 
tion at the Commercial Exchange, in 
honor of his victory over the Hatteras. 
They supposed that both the “pirates” 
were just before them; but the old 
sailor spirit, which resented any inter- 
ference with an American ship on the 
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sea, as well as the natural disposition 
of the Yankee to “take chances,” had 
quickly stifled the fears which the 
warning of the friendly skipper had 
raised, and the ring of their voices as 
they “sheeted home” the lofty sail 
showed that the enthusiasm which the 
presence of danger always brings to 
such men was upon the sailors, and 
that they were proud of their com- 
mander for holding to his course. 

All day the ship sped down the 
coast; and only the fact that the cap- 
tain went aloft several times and care- 
fully scanned the horizon showed the 
anxiety he was feeling for the lives 
and property in his charge. But the 
probable fate of the vessel was thor- 
oughly discussed in the forecastle. 
One old seaman, who had been cap- 
tured by Semmes when that officer 
was in command of the Sumpter, be- 
came a person of especial interest to 
the younger members of the crew; 
and if he chose to magnify his own 
importance by picturing the Confed- 
erate commander as a fierce pirate of 
exceptional size and brutality, it may 
have been merely for the purpose, as 
he confidentially informed the boat- 
swain, of making them keep a sharper 
lookout for ugly visitors. 

Still no enemy appeared; but just 
before sunset a bit of wreckage was 
made out, and the half-burned hatch 
cover floating near it told these men 
how it chanced to be there. Appar- 
ently the spars had belonged to a small 
brig, and she had been destroyed by 
the cruisers. 

Night came down with the sky 
hidden by heavy wind clouds, favor- 
ing the escape of the vessel across that 
darkened sea. The last search of the 
spyglass had shown a barren ocean, 
and the seamen grew confident that 
they would pass the straits unseen. 
But the captain remained on deck. 
It would be several hours before they 
could turn from their southerly 
course, and meanwhile they must con- 
tinue on their way into that part of the 
sea where the wreckage of the brig 
showed the danger lurked. All lights 
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had been extinguished. Even the red 
eye of the port lantern had been 
closed, and only the faint glow of the 
binnacle lamp, touching the face of 
the helmsman as he watched the 
needle which guided them upon their 
course, showed through the darkness. 
The roar of the tumbled water, as it 
was hurled aside by the plunging bow 
of the rushing ship, the creak of the 
long yards as they tugged at their 
slings, the hum of the straining rig- 
ging, and the howl of the wind 
through the sheets of those sails dimly 
seen in the darkness, alone broke the 
stillness of the quarter-deck; for all 
realized that at any moment a shot 
might come out of the surrounding 
blackness and the voyage be brought 
to an end. 

Suddenly from aloft came the start- 
ling cry: “Fire on the port bow! ”— 
and springing forward the officers dis- 
covered their cabin boy Frank, astride 
the main topgallant-sail yard, cling- 
ing to the sling and the swaying mast 
which, with every roll of the strug- 
gling ship, carried him far out over 
the racing waves bespattered with 
scudding foam. The boy had lis- 
tened to the old tar’s tales of “south- 
ern pirates” until his fancy had dotted 
the ocean with cruisers and merciless 
men; and so, when the crew supposed 
him to be asleep in his bunk, he had 
slipped into the main rigging, where, 
hidden by the mizzen sails, he had 
climbed to his lofty perch unobserved. 

In an instant both officers were in 
the top. Away to the south could be 
seen a glow above the water, which, 
even as they watched, seemed to burn 
through the horizon line and spread a 
red glare upon the sky, showing that a 
ship had been set on fire. Soon, from 
the royal, glimpses of the burning hull 
could be caught as it rose on the crest 
of a wave, the deck a mass of flames 
which were pouring in sheets over the 
tarred rigging; and then on the outer 
circle of light the glass discovered the 
black shape of the destroyer, moving 
off to the north. 

There was no need to call all hands 
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on deck; they were all there—and 
the patter of feet brought every man 
to his place before the call of “Stand 
by sheets to wear ship” had fairly left 
the officer’s lips. Up went the helm 
and, with a rattle of Llocks, the great 
sails were swung across the deck as 
the ship took the wind over her star- 
board quarter and headed to the west- 
ward under a press of canvas. 

As the crew watched the flames, 
then visible from the ship’s deck, the 
name of Semmes passed from lip to 
lip. It was days later when they 
learned that this was the work of the 
Florida, which had that very day de- 
stroyed the barque La Cigneva, from 
Portland, and the brig Windward, 
bound to that port—in all sinking 
seven vessels during her brief visit to 
these waters. Knowing the peril 
. they would be in should the Alabama 
sight his ship at this time, the captain, 
regardless of the fact that he had not 
yet reached a point far enough south 
to give the reefs the berth their dan- 
gerous character demands, had swung 
for the keys, preferring the company 
of breakers to that of the torch-bearing 
ship. The Straits at their narrowest 
point have a width of about seventy- 
five miles; but there is very bold 
water along the keys which form the 
northern line of this passage, and 
close under these islets the vessel was 
driven, the great plumes of white, 
where the billows burst upon the reefs, 
contrasting weirdly with the red glare 


which still stained the southern sky. 
Soon the fire died out; but all night 
the ship tore on her way, with every 
yard of canvas which the buckling 
spars could bear tugging in the wind, 
the roar of the water at her bow 
smothered again and again by the 
mightier roar of the breakers, as she 
passed reef after reef in that danger- 
ous chain girting Florida’s coast. 
When morning broke the ship was 
past Tortugas. Not a sail was in 
sight; and then, for the first time 
since he had seen the drifting wreck- 
age, the captain entered his cabin— 
but with a double watch in the fore 
top to report on even the suspicion of 
smoke on any horizon. The heavy 
wind had followed the craft into the 
Gulf, and if the enemy sighted her at 
all he must have given up the chase, 
for the next day she completed her 
voyage in safety and was taken in tow 
by a government tug for New Orleans. 
And Frank? At New Orleans he 
caught the war spirit which grew so 
enthusiastic over the call to “plant the 
flag in Texas.” He was too young to 
carry a musket, but when the expedi- 
tion sailed that fall he managed to find 
a place for himself in one of the trans- 
ports. He was a great favorite with 
the soldiers; but one night a scouting 
party which he had accompanied re- 
turned without him. A skirmisher’s 


bullet had found the lad, and, far from 
his Maine home, he sleeps under the 
great Texas pines. 
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By Arthur B. Ellis. 


)» N earlier New England days, 
_ we are told that families of the 
»* native stock were larger than 
they are to-day. Such was 
the case with the inmates of 
the house numbered twenty- 
five on Summer Street, in the 
town of Boston, in the early part 
of the present century. David Ellis, 
the father of George Edward, born 
in West Dedham, Massachusetts, 
June 21, 1765, became a Boston 
merchant and owner of _ vessels, 
trading largely with the Scandi- 
navian country,—at one ‘time a rich 
man as estimated in those days, but 
late in life losing a great part of 
his property. One of his vessels, 
named the Josephine in honor of the 
Queen of Sweden, received a set of 
colors from Her Majesty in recogni- 
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tion of the christening. David Ellis 
was twice married. By his first wife, 
Theda Lewis, he had nine children, all 
but one of whom died young. By his 
second wife, Sarah Rogers, a descend- 
ant of Rev. John Rogers of Ipswich, 
the first president of Harvard College 
who was a graduate, he had seven 
children, George Edward, born in 
Boston, August 8, 1814, being the 
fourth in order. 

The mother of George Ellis was 
born in Halifax, Nova Scotia, Decem- 
ber 25, 1781. Her father, Jeremiah 
Dummer Rogers, a commissary in the 
British army at the time of the siege of 
Boston, being obliged to flee with the 
other loyalists, had taken his wife with 
him to Halifax. After the “direful 
times,” as they were called by one 
member of the family, were over, the 
little girl, who afterward married 
David Ellis, was brought back 
to Boston and put in the care of 
her aunt Parkman, who was the 
wife of Samuel Parkman, one of the 
wealthiest Boston merchants of that 
day. 

In a memoir of his brother Rufus, 
Dr. George Ellis contributed some 
interesting details of family history. 
He tells of a visit made to this country 
by an uncle, his mother’s brother, 
Jeremiah Dummer Rogers, who is re- 
ferred to in Moore’s life of Lord Byron 
as his tutor. Moore is authority for 
the statement that Byron was much 
attached to his teacher. Jeremiah 
Rogers was English to the core, and 
could not put up with the land of his 
relatives. He attended services at 
Trinity, and not at the family meeting- 
house, which was the New South— 
Dr. Alexander Young’s—on Church 
Green. Harvard College gave Rog- 
ers the degree of A. M. at the time of 
his visit, which was in 1824. 
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The boy George attended several 
schools- before going to college, in- 
cluding the Boston Latin School, 
Round Hill at Northampton, and 
William Wells’s School in Cambridge. 
Many of the pupils of those days have 
become famous in New England 
annals. Boston was a small place in 
the first quarter of this century; but 
the Latin School was fostering a bril- 
liant company of scholars. 

Until the boy was sent to college, he 
lived in the family house on Summer 
Street. It was an attractive place, 
with plenty of space in front, border- 
ing upon a street shaded with beauti- 
ful trees—the ocean not far away. In 
the rear of the dwelling were a stable 
and a large garden running back well- 
nigh to Bedford Street. His father 
kept servants and horses. As a little 
boy, George would sometimes go with 
the colored man to pasture the cow on 
the Common. Each cow which was 
allowed on the Common had a tag 
showing her ownership. 

Old-fashioned hospitality was dis- 
pensed, especially during Anniversary 
Week, which brought country rela- 
tives to many city households to at- 
tend the religious and other services. 
These relations were not usually blest 
with a surfeit of this world’s goods, 
and consequently would go back more 
heavily laden than when they came, 
besides having the old vehicle, which 
somewhat resembled the famous “one- 
horse shay” in antiquity, it may be 
“slicked up” a bit,—that is to say, 
varnished and greased so that it would 
run easier over the rough roads. 

Life had its “seamy” side, though, 
for boys in those days, especially on 
winter mornings, when they were 
obliged to get up in the freezing cold 
and crack the ice perhaps before they 
could get any water to wash with. 
However, the great fire in the huge 
dining-room fireplace would soon 
make things more cheery. 

George’s father was a ship-owner, 
and it was the custom in those davs 
for the skippers to dine with the own- 
ers before sailing. On such occa- 
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sions, boys must have kept their ears 
wide open to hear anything which 
might interest them about foreign 
parts. Sometimes the remarks which 
were made showed the rough life and 
training of the men. The boy George - 
recalled one story of a captain who, 
being much pleased with the pudding 
which Mrs. Ellis, his mother, had pro- 
vided, expressed himself very em- 
phatically,—that it was “a good pud- 
ding, yes, a d—d good pudding, Mrs. 
Ellis.” —to which that lady responded 
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that she was glad he liked the pudding, 
but that he need not lay that special 
form of emphasis on his satisfaction. 

Like his’ half-brother Francis, 
George was sent to Harvard College, 
graduating with the class of 1833. 
This class is noteworthy for the num- 
ber of well-known professors which 
it contributed to its alma mater,— 
Bowen, Lovering, Torrey and Jeffries 
Wyman. Mr. Ellis himself was a pro- 
fessor in the Divinity School at Cam- 
bridge for six years. 

After his graduation from the col- 
lege, the course of three years at the 
theological school was taken in the 
same class with Theodore Parker and 
John S. Dwight. His life from the 
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time of leaving Cambridge, in 1836, 
through the many years which fol- 
lowed, was one of wide interest and 
experience. His success as a minister 
seemed assured—foreordained as it 
were—by an invitation which soon 
followed for a supply of the pulpit of 
the famous Dr. Channing. This ser- 
vice was performed in the meeting- 
house which then stood on Federal 
Street. Such a compliment to so 
young a man, fresh from the prepara- 
tory study of theology, might well be 
considered a brilliant opening of his 
ministerial career. 

The next great event was’ a trip 
abroad,—in those days not a com- 
mon occurrence,—described at some 
length in a recent article by Dr. Ellis 
in the Atlantic Monthly. The account 
of this sole experience in foreign parts 
is preserved in detail in manuscript 
form among his literary effects, a few 
extracts from which may be of interest. 

He left Boston, May 5, 1838, for 
New York, by the steam-cars to 
Providence and Stonington, then by 
steamer Lexington to New York, and 
sailed in the ship Roscoe,. Captain 
Delano, of New Bedford. Pending 
the departure of his vessel, the young 
man had a chance to see the Great 
Western as she left the harbor, “which 
called a crowd of people to see her and 
a fleet of steamboats to accompany her 
out, with music, guns, etc.” Mr. Ellis 
sailed May 8, and reached Liverpool 
June 2. After some excursions to 
various places in England, he got to 
London just before the coronation of 
Queen Victoria. 

With Rev. E. S. Gannett, so long 
the minister of Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, he called on Carlyle. 
“He received us, though strangers, 
without an introduction, with great 
pleasure and courtesy, as New Eng- 
landers, to whom he feels much in- 
debted for the kindness with which 
they have received his various writ- 
ings. We had a long conversation 
with him upon the prospects of hu- 
manity, and particularly the condition 
of England. He is a man of the 
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brightest hopes; he sees the good in 
every thing. I was struck with his 
apparent simplicity and freedom from 
affectation, for I had thought from his 
writings that he must be an artificial 
man. We took tea with him, and saw 
his wife. He spoke of Mr. Emerson 
as the brightest vision that had crossed 
his path.” 

While engaged at the British 
Museum, inspecting some documents 
for Mr. Bancroft, the historian, he met 
Mr. Hallam, whom he found “a very 
agreeable man.” From St. James’s 
Square, with Mr. Gannett, he saw the 
procession on the day of the corona- 
tion. “The Queen passed within two 
yards,” giving him “a fine opportunity 
to see her face, which was perfectly 
colorless and pale.” 

“June 29th. By a kind invitation 
from Mrs. Somerville, Mr. G. and my- 
self went to dine with her family to- 
day. We met there Lady Byron and 
her daughter—Lady King—just cre- 
ated Peeress of Lovelace.” 

Among others from whom he re- 
ceived attention while in London were 
John Foster, Hallam, James Yates 
and Mudge, “the most popular Uni- 
tarian preacher in London.” 

Dr. Ellis has left a long and full 
account of his extended travels in 
England and on the Continent. 
From November 18 to the close of the 
year he was in Rome. Here is an 
account of his visit to the Pope, which 
we give almost in full as an illustration 
of the vivacious style of his journal: 


“Saturday, fifteenth of December, 1838. 
I had requested a presentation to the Pope, 
that I might have a present view of one who 
held all that remained of a power which 
once bound together all the Christian and 
civilized world. Sadly shorn as that power 
has been, ridiculed, resisted and overcome 
by the better part of its subjects, one must 
now feel for its holder some of the pity and 
regard which belong to a fallen enemy. 
From his palace once went forth decrees 
which shook monarchs in their thrones; 
and now his title and pretensions make a 
holiday sport to the children of England. 
But nearly all the pomp and awe which was 
ever connected with his immediate pres- 
ence still invests him. All is done by at- 
tendants and the orders of the clergy to 
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keep up the solemn sanctity of his high 
pretensions. Besides the usual obsequi- 
ousness of courts, there is all the outward 
manifestation of religion, which seldom 
constitutes the great attraction of a court. 
The ornaments of the antechambers are 
crucifixes and religious paintings; the 
book which lies upon the table, where a 
page may amuse a tedious hour, is a brevi- 
ary; the shaven crown and the plumed cap, 
the spur and the sandal, the priestly robe 
and the embroidered coat, the sash and the 
rosary are found alike in the same apart- 
ments. One official salutes you by pre- 
senting firearms, the other by uttering a 
benediction. Accompanied by our consul, 
Mr. Greene, three Americans besides my- 
self started at eleven o’clock in a handsome 
carriage—one with a number, like a com- 
mon hack, not being allowed—for the 
Vatican. We made the entire circuit of 
St. Peter’s, passed through innumerable 
courts, by which I realized the vast extent 
of the massy buildings, and were set down 
at the foot of an inner staircase. Passing 
in succession five halls or rooms which 
were attended by servants, attendants, 
guards, priests and noble officers, rising in 
the splendors of their various dresses and 
in their rank, as they approached nearer to 
the rooms where the Pope was, we at last 
found ourselves at rest in a handsome 
apartment adorned with a throne, which is 
used for the meetings of the secret council. 
Here we were obliged to wait an hour and 
a half, as the Pope then had audiences with 
his treasurer, with the Roman Senator and 
with Cardinal Barberini. . . . While wait- 
ing in this papal antechamber we had a 
good opportunity to observe the etiquette 
which is practised in the reception of 
visitors, also of seeing the Marquis Mel- 
chiori, a distinguished literary man of the 
city. The Pope’s especial body guard is 
composed of the noble families, who serve 
in rotation. Some priests in blue robes 
were in attendance. At last our time came. 
Mr. Greene had given us instructions rela- 
tive to the congés, etc., but we found them 
almost unnecessary, for the Pope was not 
at all formal. We were to make three 
reverences or bows, one on entering the 
door, one midway in the room, and a very 
profound one as we approached His Holi- 
ness. We were received into his private 
cabinet, formed in a line on Mr. Greene’s 
right. The Pope stood close to us, ad- 
dressed himself to Mr. G. and thus the 
conversation was carried on with perfect 
ease for twenty minutes between them. 
The room had a canopied seat, a crucifix 
and rich furniture. The Pope was dressed 
in a white woollen robe bound with satin, 
and a small cape and sleeves; it was but- 
toned down to his feet, and was much 
soiled. He wore a silk skull cap, which 
was likewise much soiled. Indeed he had 
throughout a very untidy appearance, his 
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nose, hands and breast being completely 
covered with snuff. However, he is very 
easy and affable in his manners, a good- 
looking old gentleman, strong and fleshy; 
his nose is very large and very red, owing 
to disease. He is seventy-three years old, 
and has filled his office seven years... . 
The Pope wished to know which of us was 
from New York, Philadelphia and Boston, 
and then addressed each of us. Mr. G. told 
him that the Protestant churches of Boston 
had aided in the erection of the Catholic 
church there, with which he was highly 
pleased. ... A polite bow terminated the 
interview. Etiquette demanded that we 
should back out, but as His Holiness went 
to his table and did not look to see the 
mode of our exit, we preferred to follow 
the plan which nature adopted when she set 
our noses upon our faces.” 

Mr. Ellis sailed for home, appar- 
ently, some time in the latter part of 
April, 1839. 

In spite of all the advantages to be 
derived by becoming a part of a 
“greater” municipality, the process of 
grafting does not seem to be always 
successful. The flavor and quality of 
the fruit are varied, but a certain rare 
identity is sometimes lost. Charles- 
town before annexation to Boston had 
a certain prestige, an individuality, 
which, in spite of historic associations, 
it has not retained since it became a 
part of something else. In 1840, at 
the time when the young man who 
was destined to have so long and pop- 
ular a career as a minister was called 
to the Harvard Church in Charles- 
town, the memories of Bunker Hill 
were still recalled by living witnesses. 
The young minister had the honor of 
being chaplain, and, in close company 
with the orator of the day, took part at 
the celebration of the completion of 
the tall shaft. Naval memories were 
of course fresher than the memories of 
the battles of the Revolution, as the 
glories of the War of 1812 were then 
by no means distant. The navy yard, 
with its officers and their families, and 
the merchant marine service formed a 
prominent portion of the city, and was 
largely represented in Dr. Ellis’s re- 
ligious society. Persons of all de- 
grees, whether naval or without title 
of any kind, were enrolled in the large 
body known as the Harvard Church. 
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In course of time the parish became so 
extended that a branch organization 
was established and carried on in con- 
nection with the parent institution. 

With such large parochial duties on 
his hands, engagement in ulterior pur- 
suits would seem to have been almost 
out of the question. But without ap- 
pearing to have incurred any sus- 
picion of neglect of his regular calling, 
Mr. Ellis engaged in congenial tasks 
which brought him much pecuniary 
and honorary advantage. About the 
middle of the present century was 
especially an era of lecturing in New 
England; and in this field the young 
minister had a peculiar and happy fac- 
ulty, in the choice of descriptive lan- 
guage, of interesting a popular audi- 
ence. He had this power in later life. 
The lectures on the Indians, “The Red 
Man and the White Man in North 
America,” delivered in the Lowell 
Institute course in 1879, abounded in 
passages which showed this wonderful 
facility and fascination in style of com- 
position. The language was suffi- 
ciently ornate to please the cultivated, 
without being above the level of the 
less educated. 

At an early date the foundation of 
Dr. Ellis’s reputation as a New Eng- 
land historian was laid,—of especial 
prominence as regards his native 
town. While a young man he wrote 
the lives of John Mason and Anne 
Hutchinson in Sparks’s series of 
biographies. His election to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Oc- 
tober 28, 1841, must have quickened a 
natural aptitude for investigating. 
As years increased, his mind became a 
perfect storehouse of curious facts and 
observations, giving a recognized 
authority to his mature reflections. 
In matters relating to Boston, espe- 
cially of the early history of the town 
and the colonial and provincial peri- 
ods, he was particularly well versed. 
But his range was by no means re- 
stricted to historical pursuits. He 


often said, “I read a new book every 
day.” If he did not actually fulfil this 
estimate, he was certainly an indefati- 
gable and most thoughtful reader of 
what was best in modern writing. 

Delving in the past did not deprive 
his active mind of a singular versatil- 
ity in attention to what was happen- 
ing of daily interest. He could lay 
aside his pen and amuse one for an 
hour at a time by his quaint and curi- 
ous comments, for the most part 
reminiscent, but by no means exclu- 
sively so. He could live intensely in 
the present, making the stranger 
imagine that history was the last thing 
about which he cared. 

In 1885 Dr. Ellis, after having held 
the office of vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society 
since 1877, was chosen president of 
that ancient and distinguished body, 
in succession to the Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, who had resigned the 
office. He was also one of the most 
zealous and distinguished members of 
the American Antiquarian Society, 
never missing its meetings in Worces- 
ter and Boston. The degree of D. D. 
and that of LL. D. were conferred 
upon him by Harvard; but he cared 
little for such adornments and never 
added them to his name on the title- 
pages of his books. The long list of 
publications from his pen shows an im- 
mense amount of labor and learning. 
In his History of the Harvard Church 
in Charlestown, Henry H. Edes has 
collected with great care, having them 
submitted to Dr. Ellis for his ap- 
proval, the titles of his writings, cover- 
ing several pages. Many addresses 
on public occasions were delivered by 
him, the most noteworthy, perhaps, 
being the elaborate commemoration 
of the siege of Boston, which was 
given in the Music Hall in 1876. At 
the time of his death, which occurred 
at his residence in Boston, December 
20, 1894, Dr. Ellis was in his eighty- 
first year. 
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NE of the most notable anni- 

versary observances of the year 

in New England is set for the 
sixth of May at New London, when 
the historic town at the mouth of the 
Thames will celebrate its two hundred 
and fiftieth birthday. On the preced- 
ing evening, Mr. Walter Learned will 
deliver a retrospective address and Mr. 
George Parsons Lathrop will read an 
appropriate poem; and these literary 
features of the celebration will be fol- 
lowed the next day by an elaborate 
spectacular commemoration of the 
first permanent settlement in the 
Pequot country by John Winthrop the 
younger in the spring of 1646. In the 
morning there will be a_ historical 
parade, several hundred children from 
the public schools will sing patriotic 
choruses, the 
pastor of the 
First Congre- 
gational church 
will eulogize 
the Congrega- 
tional founder 
of the town, 
and the corner- 
stone of a Win- 
throp memorial 
will be laid. 
Later in the 
day there will 
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be a parade of civic and _ mili- 
tary organizations, several thousand 
strong; and a soldiers and sailors’ 
monument, presented to the city 
by Mr. Sebastian D. Lawrence of 
New London, will be unveiled. This 
memorial is a _ granite shaft  sur- 
mounted by a statue of Peace, and 
flanked by figures of an American 
sailor and infantryman. The monu- 
ment is composed of alternate layers 
of red and blue stone, and at its base 
are polished panels and emblems 
carved in high relief, commemorating 
the four branches of the national ser- 
vice. It rises to the height of fifty 
feet, and its location on the Parade at 
the foot of State Street will make it 
one of the most conspicuous objects 
of interest in the city. 
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JOHN WINTHROP, THE YOUNGER. 


It is fit that New London should 
thus observe the anniversary of its 
establishment; for few American 
towns have had a more inspiring past 
or have contributed in more generous 
measure to the annals of American 
history. We find epitomized in its 
record the record of New England. 
The struggles of the early colonists on 
these “stern and rock-bound coasts,” 
the preponderating influence of the 
church in public affairs, the inter- 
mittent warfare with the aborigines, 
the gradually increasing sense of 
political importance, the stirring of 
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the revolutionary spirit in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, the 
commercial prosperity of the early 
days of the nineteenth—all these New 
London experienced in common with 
those other communities which may 
properly be called representative New 
England towns. The Puritan life- 
blood has pulsed in her veins through 
all the years of her honorable history, 
and what was best in Puritan faith and 
teaching survives in her to-day. 

Since the interest in New London 
must be at present so largely of a his- 
torical character, let us glance back- 
ward for a moment to that far- 
away time when John Winthrop, Jr., 
son of the Governor of Massachusetts, 
first made his habitation in the Pequot 
country. Already the spirit of unrest 
had manifested itself in the colony on 
the shores of Massachusetts Bay. 
Already adventurous settlers were 
pushing out into the wilderness to 
found new homes by quiet streams, 
with only the unsocial red man for 
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company. The towns 
on the Connecticut had 
been established more 
than a decade, and the 
community at  Say- 
brook was nine years 
old, when Winthrop 
availed himself of the 
Massachusetts grant 
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which gave him possession of Fisher’s 
Island, and laid the foundations of 
what may fittingly be called the Pe- 
quot Commonwealth. For it was not 
at New London that the first English 
settlement within the hunting-grounds 
of Sassacus was made, but on the surf- 
beaten shores of “Fysher’s Island,” 
now a portion of the State of New 
York. 

The younger Winthrop is one of the 
most attractive figures in early New 
England history. We find ourselves 
drawn strangely to him, though more 
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Huguenots, travelled extensively in 
the far East, and in 1631 married 
Martha Fones of London, with whom 
he emigrated to Massachusetts in the 
same year. He founded the town of 
Ipswich, Mass., where Mrs. Winthrop 
died in 1634, and afterward returned 
to England, marrying, in 1635, Eliza- 
beth Read of Wickford in Essex. In 
the latter part of that year he made a 
second pilgrimage to America, this 
time bringing with him a commission 
from Lord Say-and-Seal and Lord 
Brooke to build a fort and begin a 
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than two centuries have rested upon 
his tomb. He was courtly and digni- 
fied, vet gentle and winsome, compel- 
ling the respect which his austere 
father commanded, but inspiring a 
greater degree of intimate friendship 
and love. He has been called the 
flower of New England Puritanism, 
and there is something in his bearing 
to. remind us of Sir Philip Sidney, the 
“flower of English chivalry.” He was 
born at Groton, England, in 1606, was 
educated at Bury St. Edmunds school 
and Trinity College, Dublin, began 
the study of law, but abandoned it for 
the naval service, accompanied the ex- 
pedition to Rochelle to relieve the 


plantation within their grant at the 
mouth of the Connecticut River. 
With twenty followers he executed 
this commission, which was for a 
single year and does not seem to have 
been renewed. In 1638 and 1639 he 
was living at Ipswich, and in 1640 the 
General Court of Massachusetts ceded 
him Fisher’s Island, a tract of land 
some nine miles in extent, separated 
from the westernmost limits of Rhode 
Island territory by some two miles of 
ocean, and reaching. westward to the 
mouth of the river Thames. It was 
not certain whether the island lay 
within the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts or not, so a proviso was in- 
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serted in the deed of gift; but Win- 
throp applied to Connecticut for a 
clear title, which was granted to him 
under date of April 9, 1641, in these 
words: “Upon Mr. Winthrop’s mo- 
tion to the Court for Fysher’s Island, 
it is the mind of the Court that so far 
as it hinders not the public good of the 
country, either for fortifving for de- 
fence or setting up a trade for fishing 
or salt, and such like, he shall have 
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liberty to proceed 
therein.” The island 
was ultimately — in- 
cluded in the grant to 
the Duke of York, but 
Winthrop. secured a 
new title from the gov- 
ernment at Manhattan, 
thus fortifying his pos- 
session by deeds from three colonies. 

Fisher’s Island as seen from the 
mainland to-day is a bleak and treeless 
stretch, with little to attract the eye. 
But in the days of Winthrop it was a 
favorite resort for the Indians, its ex- 
tensive woodlands sheltered deer and 
other game, and its great ponds fur- 
nished abundant sport for the fisher- 
man. The famous gale of 1815, 
which worked such havoc throughout 
New England, stripped it of its forests, 
and at the present time almost its only 
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trees are the inconsiderable groves on 
the shores of the ponds. So fierce 
was the fury of this memorable tem- 
pest, that the salt spray from Fisher’s 
Island Sound is said to have been 
carried a dozen miles inland, where it 
crystallized on the window-panes of 
the astonished inhabitants. 3ut 
shorn as it is of its glory of foliage, the 
island is still a pleasant spot. The 
winding lanes at West Harbor, the 
fields of grain and roll- 
ing meadows, the 
glimpses here and there 
of water in all the va- 
riety that ocean, land- 
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locked haven and inland pond afford, 
give it a charming rural aspect, while 
the many cottages of its summer col- 
ony add a modern and picturesque 
element to the view. It was here 
that Winthrop lived from 1644 to 
1646. Here he built the first white 
man’s dwelling-house in the Pequot 
country and reaped the first harvest 
gathered by English hands between 
the Connecticut River and Narragan- 
sett Bay. The island remained in the 
possession of the Winthrop family 
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THE RIVER SIDE. 


until 1862; and there may still be seen 
at East Harbor the Winthrop home- 
stead, built, it is said, by Francis Bay- 
ard Winthrop, who lived in the eight- 
eenth century. 

During the latter part of his resi- 
dence at Fisher’s Island, John Win- 
throp appears to have been engaged 
in preparing a settlement on the west 
bank of the Thames. In 1644 the 
General Court of Massachusetts had 
granted to him “a plantation at or 
near Pequod for iron works,” and as 
sarly as 1645 he was on the site of the 
future city of New London with a few 
associates. We are told by the elder 
Winthrop that the actual beginning of 
the town was 
made in 1646, on 
the sixth of May 
of which year this 
act of the Court 
was entered on 
the records’ at 
Boston: “Whereas 
Mr. John Win- 
throp, Jun., and 
some others, have 
by allowance of 
this Court begun 
a plantation in the 
Pequot country, 
which appertains 
to this jurisdic- 
tion, as part of our 
proportion of the 
conquered coun- 
try, and whereas 


this Court is informed that some In- 
dians who are now planted upon the 
place, where the said plantation is be- 
gun, are willing to remove from their 
planting ground for the more quiet and 
convenient settling of the English 
there, so that they may have another 
convenient place appointed,—it is 
therefore ordered that Mr. John Win- 
throp may appoint unto such Indians 
as are willing to remove, their lands on 
the other side, that is, on the east side 
of the Great River of the Pequot coun- 
try, or some other place for their con- 
venient planting and _ subsistence, 
which may be to the good liking and 
satisfaction of the said Indians, and 
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likewise to such of the Pequot Indians 
as shall desire to live there, submitting 
themselves to the English govern 
ment. And whereas Mr. Thomas 
Peters is intended to inhabit in the 
same plantation,—this Court doth 
think fit to join him to assist the said 
Mr. Winthrop for the better carrying 
on the work of said plantation.” 

New London, as may be gathered 
from these facts, is the daughter of 
Massachusetts, 
rather than of 
Connecticut. 
It was emi- 
gration from 
the colony on 
Massachusetts 
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Bay, not a movement of population 
from the river towns at that time com- 
posing the colony of Connecticut, that 
resulted in the settlementof the Pequot 
country. Saybrook at the mouth of 
the Connecticut withstood for several 
years the offers of political union ad- 
vanced from Hartford; New Haven 
and her sister towns relinquished their 
separate existence only after a pro- 
tracted and bitter struggle for auton- 
omy; and for some time succeeding 
the establishment of Winthrop and his 
followers on the banks of the Thames 
it was uncertain whether Massachu- 
setts or Connecticut would finally ad- 
minister the affairs of the settlement. 
The Commissioners of the United 
Colonies were appealed to, to decide 
the question, Mr. Winthrop’s own 
preference at this time seeming to be 
for Massachusetts. Massachusetts 
argued that the region round about 
the mouth of the Thames was hers 
by right of conquest; Connecticut 
claimed the district by virtue of royal 
patent as well as conquest. “Juris- 
diction,” affirmed the Commissioners, 
“goeth constantly with the Patent,” 
but although the hold of Massachu- 
setts upon the territory became gradu- 
ally weaker, it was some time before 
the authority of Connecticut was 
firmly established. In some portions 
of the Pequot country, indeed, the Bay 
Colony long continued to exercise her 
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sway. According to the testimony of 
certain Pequot Indians, examined by 
Rev. James Noyes and Mr. Amos 
Richardson of Stonington during the 
long-protracted dispute between Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island as to the 
jurisdiction over the lands 
immediately east of the Paw- 
catuck, the possessions of 
that tribe extended some four 
or five miles beyond the pres- 
ent boundaries of Connecti- 
cut. From this point on the 
east, near the present village 
of Niantic, R. L., to the Mystic 
River on the west, Massa- 
chusetts asserted her author- 
ity for years after the inclu- 
sion of New London within 
the jurisdiction of Hartford. 
In 1658 the Commissioners 
of the United Colonies de- 
cided that the Mystic River, 
the name of which recalls to- 
day the Massachusetts origin 
of the neighboring settlers, 
should be the boundary be- 
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settlement of the Pequot country, that 
the royal charter obtained by Win- 
throp from King Charles put it per- 
manently under the jurisdiction of 
Connecticut; so it is only fair to say 
that New London and the towns of the 
surrounding region owed 
their initial impulse to 
Massachusetts and were 
thus the offshoot of the 
chief colony of New Eng- 
land. 

Nor did any of the 
daughter colonies of Mas- 
sachusetts receive from her 
a more vigorous or val- 
uable vitality. To the 
towns on the Connecticut 
she gave Haynes, Hop- 
kins and Ludlow, to 
Rhode Island Williams 
and Coddington; New 
Haven, though owing 
much of its early vigor to 
a direct English emigra- 
tion, received from her a 
grateful impetus; and 
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tween the colonies, “soe faras the Pond 
by Lanthorne Hill, and thence from the 
middle of said pond, to run away upon 
a north line”; and in the succeeding 
year this decision was confirmed by 
the same authority. It was not until 
1662, eighteen years after the first 


some of her best sons found new 
homes north of the Piscataqua. But 
to New London she gave likewise a 
distinguished coterie of -citizens, fore- 
most among them the younger Win- 
throp, the travelled gentleman, enthusi- 
astic scientist and courtly diplomat,— 
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a personage less 
heroic perhaps 
than the stern 
and serious 


JOHN MASON MONUMENT, PEQUOT HILL. 


founders of New Haven, less im- 
pressive than the seer of Rhode 
Island, whose name _ is _ forever 
joined with the watchwords of 
human freedom, but more lovable 
than they, and no less worthy our 
remembrance and esteem. He is said 
to have been the best educated man of 
his day; his library contained a thou- 
sand choice volumes, and he was an 
eminent member of the Royal Society. 
His name is perpetuated in much of 
the local nomenclature of the present 
generation; and perhaps some com- 
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petent historian 
will be inspired 
by the contem- 
porary  celebra- 
tion at New Lon- 
don to write his 
biography in ap- 
propriate form. 
While the soil 
at New London 
proved to its 
early tillers less 
fertile than that 
of the Connecti- 
cut valley, the 
situation of the place offered them 
the best possible facilities for commer- 
cial activity, and the varied scenery of 
river, valley and forest afforded them 
a perpetual inspiration. The town is 
set on the west bank of the river 
Thames, and overlooks one of the 
finest harbors in the United States. 
From the hills on which it is built, 
distant views of the Sound and ocean 
may be caught, and on unclouded 
days the white cliffs of Long Island 
come clearly into view. So attractive 
is the situation, that the General Court 
of Connecticut wished the first inhab- 
itants to give up the ancient Indian 
name of Nameaug, which had been 
derived from the tribe of the neigh- 
borhood, and adopt that of Faire 
Harbour, a picturesque and appropri- 
ate designation; but the love of the 
country they had left across the sea 
was still strong in their breasts, and 
they determined to establish a new 
London on this side of the Atlantic. 
Finally, in 1658, the General Court at 
Hartford approved this choice, de- 
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claring: “Whereas, it hath been a 
commendable practice of the inhabi- 
tants of all the colonies of these parts, 
that as this country hath its denom- 
ination from our dear native country 
of England, and thence is called New 
England; so the planters, in their first 
settling of most new plantations, have 
given names to those plantations of 
some cities and towns in England, 
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thereby intending to keep up and 
leave to posterity the memorial of 
several places of note there. . . . This 
court considering that there hath yet 
no place in any of the colonies been 
named in memory of the city of 
London, there being a new plantation 
within this jurisdiction of Connecti- 
cut, settled upon the fair river of 
Monhegin, in the Pequot country, it 
being an excellent harbour and a fit 
and convenient place for future trade, 
it being also the only place which the 
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English of these parts have possessed 
by conquest, and that by a very just 
war, upon that great and warlike 
people, the Pequots, that therefore 
they might thereby leave to posterity 
the memory of that renowned city of 
London, from thence we had our 
transportation, have thought fit, in 
honor to that famous city, to call the 
said plantation NEW LONDON.” 


For similar rea- 
sons, the “fair 
river Monhegin” 
became the 
Thames. 

In 1650, four 
years after the 
original _ settle- 
ment, the village 
had increased so 


considerably that a 


SCHOOL. 


public grinding-mill was found to 
be a necessity. A substantial struc- 


ture was therefore erected under 
the supervision of Winthrop; and 
so well was the work done that 


the building remains to the pres- 
ent day, a monument to the sterling 
carpentry of our colonial forefathers. 
It is regarded as one of the most inter- 
esting landmarks of the present city, 
and will attract general attention at 
the celebration in May. The Win- 


throp homestead, which stood near by 
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and is shown in an illustration accom- 
panying this paper, was demolished 
some years ago, but in its place has 
risen a Winthrop. school, which 
affords a marked contrast to the 
colonial architecture of the old mill 
beside it. 

The records of the town during the 
first years of its existence give us here 
and there pleasant glimpses of the 
peaceful life of its inhabitants, but 
nothing is more picturesque than an 
incident related by Winthrop at Hart- 
ford, some years after its occurrence, 
when he had been called upon to 
testify to the correct boundary be- 
tween the towns of New London and 
Lyme. In order to show that the 
original limits of the former extended 
as far west as Bride Brook, near the 
present village of 
Niantic, he recalled 
this episode: While 
deriving authority 
as magistrate at 
New London from 
the General Court 
of Massachusetts, 
he was requested to 
marry a youth and 


maiden at  Say- 
brook. A  Con- 
necticut magistrate 
had been engaged 
for the ceremony, 
but “there falling 


out at that time a 


great snow,” travel from the in- 
terior was blocked, and _applica- 
tion was made to Winthrop as 
the most accessible official. He 


could not perform the ceremony in 
Connecticut territory, and a journey 
from Saybrook to New London would 
have been irksome for the bridal 
party; but a compromise was made, 
and a meeting effected at the boun- 
dary line of the two colonies, where 
Bride Brook, receiving its name from 
this incident, flows into the Sound. 
“Romantic lovers,” says Miss Caulk- 
ins, the historian of New London, 
“have sometimes pledged their faith 
by joining hands over a_ narrow 
streamlet; but never, perhaps, before 
or since, was the legal rite performed 
in a situation so wild and solitary, and 
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under circumstances so_ interesting 
and peculiar.” 

Another important influx of Massa- 
chusetts settlers occurred in 1651. In 
that or the preceding year, Rev. Rich- 
ard Blinman, formerly of Chepstowe 
in Monmouthshire, England, _ re- 
moved from Gloucester to New 
London, becoming the first minister 
of the town, at a salary of sixty pounds 
per annum in addition to the gift of 
six acres of land on Meeting-House 
Hill; and he was followed in the 
spring of 1651 by many of his 
Gloucester parishioners, after the con- 
temporary fashion of many congrega- 
tions. House-lots for the new-com- 
ers were platted “beyond the brook 
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and the ministry 
lot,” and the thor- 
oughfare adjoining 
received the name of 
Cape <Ann_ Lane. 
Thus another tie be- 
tween Massachu- 
setts and the planta- 
tion on the “Great 
River of the Pequot 
country” was cre- 
ated. 

Eleven years after 
the founding of New 
London, Winthrop 
was elected = gov- 
ernor, and compelled to remove to 
Hartford; but the connection of the 
family with the place survived this 
event. The governor’s sons returned 
in 1662, and at the present time some 
of his descendants are to be found in 
New London. One of his sons, Fitz- 
John Winthrop, became the second 
governor of the colony contributed by 
New London; and subsequently a 
third executive was supplied by the 
town in the person of Rev. Gurdon 
Saltonstall, the Congregational min- 
ister. In recent years the city has 
given the state another governor, 
Hon. Thomas M. Waller, who was 
also first vice-president of the World’s 
Fair Commission at Chicago. Gov- 
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ernor Saltonstall was chief justice of 
Connecticut for a single term, and 
Richard Law, the first mayor of New 
London, occupied the same office; 
while among the members of the 
Continental Congress in the eight- 
eenth century were Law and William 
Hillhouse; and on the lists of the 
United States House of Representa- 
tives have appeared the names of 
Amasa Learned, Joshua Coit, Elias 
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colony; and an act of Parliament in 
1710 made the town the chief postal 
station in Connecticut. In the 
French and Indian wars it had an 
honorable part, and in 1745 the Con- 
necticut troops en route for Louisburg 
assembled ‘here to embark. Possess- 
ing the best harbor between Newport 
and New York, the town saw many 
warlike enterprises undertaken, as in 
1776, when the first naval expedition 
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Perkins, Lyman Law, Thomas W. 
Williams, Nathan Belcher and Au- 
gustus Brandegee, all of New London. 
But this is necessarily a resumé of 
significant events, not of individual 
achievements. 

The situation of New London made 
it an important centre in many 
colonial enterprises. Here the Con- 
necticut troops rendezvoused in prep- 
aration for the Great Swamp Fight of 
1675, when the powerful Narragansett 
nation received its death-blow; here 
as early as 1658 a customs-officer was 
appointed, probably the first in the 


under the authority of the Continental 
Congress was fitted out in the Thames, 
with Commodore Hopkins in com- 
mand. 

No survey of the history of New 
London would be complete without at 
least a passing reference to its long 
commercial record. In 1665 the 
Colonial authorities sent a communi- 
cation to the king, reminding him that 
New London had received its name 
from the hope entertained for it as a 
future important place of commerce 
and trade, and _ petitioning His 
Majesty to make it a free port for a 
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space of years. In 1680 they wrote to 
the lords of the Privy Council, praying 
the same favor, and pointing out that 
the harbor was so capacious that a 
“ship of 500 tunns may go up to the 
Town and come so near the shoar, 
that they may toss a biskitt on shoar.” 
These requests of the colonial officials 
were not granted; but commerce 
flourished and the 
trade of the town 
increased year by 
vear. The New 
London customs 
district included 
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all Connecticut, as is noted by Doug- 
las, in his History of the British Settle- 
ments: “In Connecticut are eight con- 
venient shipping ports for small crafts, 
but all masters enter and clear at New 
London, a good harbor five miles 
within land and deep water; here they 
build large ships, but their timber is 
spongy and not durable.” Commerce 
and ship-building naturally went hand 
in hand. The records show an im- 
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mense total number of crafts launched 
in the river, among them Jeffrey's 
“great ship” of 700 tons, which was 
floated in 1725 in the presence of a 
throng of spectators. Trade was 
opened at an early date with the ports 
of Newfoundland, and New London 
vessels were familiar objects at the 
Barbadoes. From March 25, 1748, 
to March 25, 1749, the 
whole number of ves- 
sels clearing for for- 
— eign ports was 62, 
in hg while 37 arrived from 

pate foreign harbors; but 
this distant trade 
formed a small share 
only of the total com- 
merce of New Lon- 
don. The _ historian 
Douglas, writing at 
about this period, 
Says: “Connecticut 
uses scarce any for- 
eign trade; lately they 
send some small craft 
to the W. Indies; they 
vent their produce in 
the neighboring col- 
onies, viz., wheat, Indian corn, 
beaver, pork, butter, horses and 
flax.” A few years before the open- 
ing of the Revolution a considerable 
trade with Great Britain and Spain 
had indeed sprung up, but as the com- 
merce of the town had suffered previ- 
ously on account of the Canada wars, 
during which French vessels preyed 
upon it, so the outbreak of the greater 
struggle put an end to whatever hopes 
the New London merchants may have 
indulged for a profitable commercial 
intercourse with Europe. It was 
years after the independence of the 
Colonies had been secured before the 
marine trade of the place approached 
its former proportions. 

No other American town was more 
deeply affected than New London by 
the stirring events of the Revolution. 
Lying at the mouth of the Sound, it 
was constantly exposed to the designs 
of the British fleets, and while the 
actual attack did not occur until the 
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latter part of the year 1781, it was for 
months at a time almost daily and 
hourly expected. When Lexington 
was fought and the news reached Con- 
necticut, two companies were formed 
at New London, both of which partici- 
pated in the battle of Bunker Hill. A 
New London seaman, in command of 
the ship Harrison, is said to have taken 
the first British prize into port. Pa- 
triotism burned brightly in the town, 
and was fanned by the constant sight 
of militia gathering on the green, or 
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naval expeditions 
embarking in the 
harbor. British 
ships __ patrolled 
the Sound from 
one end to the 
other, and once 
the inhabitants 
of New London 
were thrown into 
dire alarm by the 
spectacle of no 
less than a hun- 
dred of the ene- 


my’s vessels in 
the offing. On 
such occasions 


the sound of bells 
and the blaze of 
beacon fires min- 
gled with the 
booming of sig- 
nal guns along 
the coast. The hastily prepared earth- 
works on either side of the river were 
manned with excited troops, the wo- 
men and children scurried inland to 
places of safety, and the sloops and 
smacks of the port were hauled up the 
river toward Norwich. Prisoners re- 
leased by the English on exchange fre- 
quently thronged the wharves and 
brought filth and disease into the 
town. Privateers, coming into the 
harbor to refit, set their crews adrift in 
the streets and added a lax and noisy 
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element to the population. It was in 
Long Island Sound more than any- 
where else that the American and 
British privateers waged their guerilla 
warfare against each other and gave a 
new and thrilling chapter to marine 
adventure. Some really fine vessels 
were fitted out at New London for this 
hazardous business, of which Miss 
Caulkins says, with a good deal of 
truth: “It has been customary to 
make a distinction between the regular 
navy of the country and those private 
armed vessels, called letters-of-marque 
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their lives and liberty for the cause of 
the Colonies. Toward the close of 
the war men available for the service 
became scarce, and advertisements 
like the following were frequent in the 
Connecticut Gazette: “The ship Oliver 
Cromwell, Timothy Parker, com- 
mander, ready for a cruise against the 
enemies of the United Independent 
States. All gentlemen volunteers 
that have a mind to make their for- 
tunes, are desired to repair immedi- 
ately on board said ship in the port of 
New London, where they will meet 
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or privateers, as if the former were an 
honorable service and the latter but 
little removed from piracy. The dis- 
tinction is unjust; one was as fair and 
lawful as the other. Both were sanc- 
tioned by the custom of nations; the 
object of each was the same. The 
Continental vessels no less than the 
privateers seized upon peaceable mer- 
chantmen; and as much historical 
credit should be awarded to the brave 
privateersman, as to the commis- 
sioned officer.” 

Many were the rich prizes brought 
into New London during this stirring 
period, and many the disasters which 
befell the daring seamen who risked 


good encouragement.” “Gentlemen 
volunteers” is an obvious euphemism; 
but it sounds well in cold print and in 
the early days of the war it abundantly 
justified itself. 

New London furnished to history 
the one figure of the Revolutionary 
struggle around whom clusters its 
chief pathetic interest, the gallant 
schoolmaster and captain, Nathan 
Hale, executed as a spy by the British 
and glorified in his untimely death bv 
the familiar words which have been 
put on his monument in New York 
citv: “I only regret that I have but 
one life to give for my country.” The 
schoolhouse in which he taught at 
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New London is still preserved, and 
will doubtless remain as a silent 
teacher of patriotism for years to 
come. As Dr. Leonard Bacon said at 
the Sons of the American Revolution 
dinner in New London, in 1892: “Let 
it stand like the Whitefield house at 
Guilford and the old meeting-house at 
Hingham, amid the sumptuous edi- 
fices of our thriving and booming 
times, the monument of a simpler age; 
but more than a monument—the 
shrine of a heroic memory. Save the 
old schoolhouse. It has not done 
teaching yet. There may be therein 
no word of teacher nor murmur of 
children’s voices,—‘there shall be no 
speech nor language, its voice shall 
not be heard’; but, standing dumb 
upon these busy streets, ‘its line shall 
go out into all the land,’ to teach the 
youth of the future generations how to 
live for their country and how to die 
for it.” 

In tragic contrast to the figure of 
Hale, whose brief career of nineteen 
years has appealed so deeply to the 
imagination of the American youth of 
every later period, stands that of Bene- 
dict Arnold, who was born in New 
London county, and who returned 
toward the close of the war to wreak 


his disappointment and vengeance 
upon his former neighbors and 
friends. The story is too familiar to 


be retold in detail, but may be recalled 
in its main features. The constant 
annoyance experienced by the British 
from the New London privateers cul- 
minated in 1781 in the loss of a partic- 
ularly valuable prize, which in spite of 
their best endeavors had been piloted 
safe out of reach into the Thames 
River. An expedition against the 
town was determined on at New York, 
and on the fifth of September a fleet of 
thirty-two vessels under command of 
Arnold made its appearance off the 
mouth of the harbor. On the morn- 
ing of the sixth, the feeble battery 
south of New London, known as Fort 
Trumbull, was attacked by the enemy 
in force and deserted by its garrison of 
twenty-three men, who had received 
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orders to retreat to Fort Griswold 
across the river in the event of a direct 
assault, but did not obey until they 
had delivered a well-aimed volley at 
the invaders. The British took pos- 
session of the town in force, resistance 
on the part of the inhabitants being 
hopeless, and proceeded to destroy the 
shops, stores and public buildings in 
the vicinity of the water. Arnold him- 
self occupied an elevated position near 
the centre of the town and directed the 
progress of events in person, being by 
reason of his familiarity with the place 
well qualified for his peculiar service 
on this occasion. It is supposed that 
his original intention was to destroy 
not the private residences of the town, 
except in a few particular instances; 
but whether on account of the explo- 
sion of powder in the storehouses set 
ablaze, or because the rapacity of the 
soldiers increased with the sight of the 
flames, perhaps for both reasons, the 
fall of night saw sixty-five dwelling- 
houses burned, together with thirty- 
seven mercantile stores and ware- 
houses, eighteen mechanics’ shops, 
twenty barns, and nine public or semi- 
public structures, including the Epis- 
copal church. The wharves and ship- 
ping met a similar fate, and so great 
was the blow to commerce that years 
were required for its revival. 
Meanwhile eight hundred troops 
had disembarked on the Groton side 
of the river, under command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Eyre. A flag of truce 
was sent to Col. William Ledyard, tne 
commandant at Fort Griswold, calling 
for the unconditional surrender of the 
garrison. Colonel Ledyard had but 
150 men all told, but he returned a 
gallant refusal. A second time a Brit- 
ish flag of truce was sent forward, this 
time with the information that if the 
works should be carried martial law 
would be enforced. “We shall not 
surrender,” was the brave reply, “let 
the consequences be what they may!” 
Over the awful struggle which ensued 
between the eight hundred British 
regulars and the one hundred and fifty 
Continental volunteers who opposed 
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them a veil may well be drawn. No 
annals recite a more desperate re- 
sistance on the one hand or a more 
determined onslaught on the other. 
Englishmen contested with the de- 
scendants of Englishmen, and both 
fought as alien foes might never have 
battled. By sheer force of numbers 
the British won the day, swarming 
over the ramparts like madmen when 
the garrison, absolutely powerless, 
flung down their arms. This token of 
surrender, however, did not avail. 
The enraged redcoats poured a ter- 
rible fire upon their defenceless en- 
emy, and Colonel Ledyard, presenting 
his sword to the British commander, 
was run through the heart. Infuri- 
ated by their fierce struggle up the 
crest of the hill, their wrath intensified, 
as they afterward declared, by the con- 
tinued resistance of some of the gar- 
rison after the majority had sur- 
rendered, they swept across the narrow 
confines of the fort like a pestilence 
which leaves only hideous corpses in 
its wake. When their fury had sub- 
sided, eighty-five of the original one 
hundred and fifty defenders of the hill 
lay stark dead within the ramparts; 
almost every one of the remainder was 
wounded, the majority mortally; the 
loss of the British was itself consid- 
erable; and the sun went down on a 
scene so dreadful that we of a later 
time who read the record must pray 
for the peace of the Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions. Whenever one of our Con- 
gressional jingoes takes it into his 
head to deliver a warlike harangue he 
ought first to read anew the story 
of Fort Griswold as a preventive. 
“Stop! stop!” cried a British officer 
at the height of the massacre. “In the 
name of heaven, I say, stop! my soul 
cannot bear it.” Blood flowed in 
streams on every side; the crazed vic- 
tors plunged theirswordsand bayonets 
into dead and wounded alike, till some 
of the bodies on the morrow showed 
a score or thirty life-thrusts; the 
wounded were dragged outside the 
works, that the torch might be applied 
to the magazine, and some of them 
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were placed in a rough cart and drawn 
down the hill toward the landing. 
When the descent had been but 
partially accomplished the impetus 
proved too great for those in charge of 
the wagon, and to save themselves 
they dashed aside and left it to find its 
way to the foot of the declivity. Near 
the end of its journey it crashed 
against a tree, and the shock to the 
maimed and groaning occupants, 
heaped brutally upon each other, was 
so fearful that the noise of their cries 
was heard far across the river. Some 
of them were killed outright; and 
thus, amid the burning of dwellings 
and shops on both sides of the river, 
the saddest chapter in the history of 
the Revolution came to a close.* 
Nothing better marks the rise of 
New London during the first half of 
the nineteenth century than the in- 
creasing importance of the whaling 
industry. Year by year the capital in- 
vested in this business expanded, till 
in 1846 it amounted to nearly two 
million dollars. New Bedford’s share 
in the industry was much larger 
than this; but no other American port 
equalled it. In 1846, no less than 
seventy-eight vessels, the complete list 
of which, with names, may be found in 
Daboll’s Almanac for 1847, hailed 
from New London, while the neigh- 
boring towns of Stonington and 
Mystic had a combined fleet of nearly 
fifty more. The New London crafts 
aggregated 26,200 tons, and together 
with the ninety or a hundred fishing 
vessels of the port employed a small 
army of some three thousand men. 
Mr. George T. Marshall of New 
London relates in a recent issue of the 
Day of that city, that more than one 
hundred thousand barrels of oil were 
brought into port in 1844-45. A 
barrel held thirty-one and one-half 
gallons, and sold for about $6.30. 
The wharves were the scene of inces- 
sant activity, one hundred and fifty 
ship-carpenters, a hundred caulkers 
and three hundred riggers, stevedores 


* See article, ‘‘ The Smitten Village,” in the Vew Eng- 


land Magazine, August, 1895. 
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and sailors, together with a host of 
painters, lending life and color to the 
water-front. All the available space 
about the wharves was crowded with 
oil-casks brought, full of oil, from the 
vessels to be tested; great piles of 
empty casks, yellow pine lumber 
and iron hooping might be seen in 
every direction; money was plenty; 
and the evidences of prosperity 
abounded. But with 1847 the tide 
turned, the industry slackened, and the 
town, in common with New Bedford 
and the other whaling ports of New 
England and Long Island, experi- 
enced a long period of commercial 
depression. It is only in the last few 
years that it has taken on new life and 
begun to cherish wider ambitions for 
itself. The last whale-ship sailed out 
of New London harbor years ago, and 
now the port is not represented by 
even one of the vessels still engaged in 
the perilous industry. Some of the 
fortunes made in the halcyon forties 
remain, however, and a new spirit of 
progress has manifested itself in the 
ancient town. Its growth in recent 
years has been substantial, and it is 
gradually becoming again one of the 
commercial centres of New England. 

The population of New London at 
the present time is approximately 16,- 
ooo. The evidences of the antiquity 
of the town are still many; but it is all 
the time taking on a more modern 
appearance. So far as ornamental 
edifices are concerned, it is equal to 
any other city of the same size east of 
the Hudson, and every year sees a 
substantial increase in the number of 
its handsome public or semi-public 
structures. The latest noteworthy 
addition is that of the brick building 
at Stateand Meridian streets, the future 
home of Munsey’s Magazine, which is 
said to be the most extensively circu- 
lated monthly magazine in the world. 
The structure is one of the largest 
in the state, and within its walls 
a million copies of this magazine 
may soon be printed, bound and 
prepared for shipment every month. 
Another magazine, the Cosmopolitan, 
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has built for itself a home at Irvington, 
N. Y.; and who knows but a general 
exodus of the monthly periodicals 
from the metropolis will «follow? 
Towns like New London, with excel- 
lent shipping facilities, are peculiarly 
adapted to the material production of 
such publications. Land is naturally 
cheaper in a city of sixteen thousand 
inhabitants than it is in New York, 
and other requisite facilities are ob- 
tainable at lower rates. 

Among the elements contributing 
to the recent prosperity of New 
London must be reckoned the drift of 
summer population toward it. Situ- 
ated as it is near the mouth of one of 
the most charming streams of New 
England, with the blue waters and 
cool breezes of the Sound close at 
hand, the dwellers in the larger cities 
of the country have flocked to it in 
ever increasing numbers, until the 
vicinity of the Pequot House, two 
miles south of the centre of the town, 
is now comparable in its artificial 
beauty, as it is also in its natural at- 
tractiveness, to the famous cottage 
colony of Newport. On both sides of 
the river handsome villas are being 
erected every year, good stone roads 
are branching out in all directions, 
well kept lawns and hedges are multi- 
plying, and within a few seasons the 
shore for miles east and west will be 
graced with pleasant summer homes. 
Every August the New York Yacht 
Club, with its hundred white-winged 
cruisers, sails majestically up the 
Sound and into the river, where the 
vessels remain at anchor over night 
and illuminate the surrounding coun- 
try with their vari-colored pyrotech- 
nics. Each year until the present, the 
Yale and Harvard crews have con- 
tested with each other on the Thames, 
and thousands of spectators have been 
drawn to the town to see the battle of 
the Crimson and the Blue. Race-day 
was long the festal occasion of the year 
in New London. Long trains of 
crowded coaches drew into the station 
at the foot of State Street on the morn- 
ing of the regatta, and the streets were 
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gay all day with pretty girls appropri- 
ately decked in the colors of the con- 
testants, enthusiastic collegians armed 
with tin horns and partisan emblems, 
folk from the neighboring towns at- 
tracted quite as much by the incidental 
features of the occasion as by the race 
itself, excited graduates who seemed 
to have sipped from the Fountain of 
Youth, and various other people who 
had evidently discovered some ruddier 
fountain. But this year there will be 
no college regatta on the American 
Thames. The Cornell, Harvard, Co- 
lumbia and Pennsylvania eights, erst- 
while visitors to New London, will 
row over a New York course, and the 
Yale crew is to try its fortune at Hen- 
ley; so there will be no eager watch- 
ing at Winthrop Point for the rival 
boats as they sweep down the four- 
mile course to its conclusion at the 
big bridge, no long excursion train 
following the slender craft from start 
to finish, no crowded steamers or 
gaily decked pleasure boats, no fusil- 
lade of cannon and whistles as the vic- 
tors, big and brawny, stripped to the 
skin and wet as so many seals, glide 
between the final flag-posts. But it 
cannot be long before the excellence 
of the course attracts, if not the Yale 
and Harvard crews again, the oars- 
men of other universities. 

New London is now a modern city 
in all its essential aspects. It has a 
handsome public library; a group of 
ornamental schoolhouses, including 
the Bulkeley High School for young 
men and the Williams Memorial In- 
stitute for young women; a commodi- 
ous brick railway station and good 
hotel accommodations, the latter be- 
ing augmented in the summer by two 
large hotels on either side of the river 
near its junction with the Sound; and 
many handsome churches, among 
them St. James’s Episcopal church, 
where Samuel Seabury, the first 


American Episcopal bishop, and a 
long-time resident of New London, 
lies buried, and where the other day 
the one hundredth anniversary of his 
death was fittingly commemorated by 
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a great company of laymen, clergy 
and bishops, with the venerable Pre- 
siding Bishop at their head. It has 
been selected as the dividing point 
between the New Haven and Old Col- 
ony railroad systems, and plans are 
now in progress which will make it 
one of the most important railway 
centres in the New England states. 
The Norwich line of steamers to New 
York has its headquarters here, and 
from this port, not from the city which 
bears the name of the line, the fine 
vessels of the fleet take their depart- 
ure. Among these steamers is the 
City of Lowell, one of the fastest two 
steamboats on Long Island Sound, 
and perhaps the fastest— it will not do 
to say anything to the contrary in New 
London. She has made the trip from 
New York to her wharf in New 
London in five hours, which is proof 
that she is an extremely able craft. 

New London has also a substantial 
new armory for its militia, a theatre 
with modern equipment and decora- 
tions, electric cars, smooth boulevards 
along the river shore, a casino for its 
summer guests at the Pequot, electric 
lights and an excellent water supply, 
prosperous banking and commercial 
institutions, well-stocked shops, ex- 
tensive manufactories of a_ great 
variety of things from sewing-silk to 
printing-presses, ship-yards, marine 
railways, and the longest drawbridge 
in the world, a mighty structure with a 
draw of 503 feet. The soldiers and 
sailors’ monument, to be dedicated on 
the sixth of May, makes one more of a 
group of local historical memorials 
already notable—the impressive gran- 
ite shaft which rises a hundred and 
fifty feet above the ramparts of Fort 
Griswold and commemorates the gal- 
lant defence of 1781, the recently 
erected monument marking the site of 
the ancient Avery homestead at Po- 
quonnoc, and the John Mason me- 
morial near Mystic, where the warlike 
Pequot tribe was destroyed in a night. 
To these the Winthrop monument at 
Bulkeley Square is to be added in the 
immediate future. 
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By N. Fs Welles. 


N those days of long ago, when 
our grandmothers were blushing 
maidens and our grandfathers were 

encouraging their first moustaches, all 
women were beautiful and all men 
gallant; at least we are led to believe so 
by the pictures they show us and the 
stories they tell us. And they were 
happy; no clouds, no sorry days, no 
disappointed lovers or broken-hearted 
maidens. They say it is a new feature 
of civilization for youth not to be 
happy. We condole with ourselves 
for having been born so late; and we 
dream day-dreams, and see the sun 
ever shining through rose-covered 
arbors, tingeing the cheeks of pretty 
girls who have nothing to do but sip 
tea and chat with their admirers. Ah, 
those were graceful days, and we live 
in a prosaic age. 

For some special reasons I should 
like to have lived in those other days, 
for then I might have known my great 
aunt Dorothy. She was beautiful, 
with pleasant curves about her mouth 
and the light of merriment in her eyes. 
Her cheeks were smooth, with the 
reflection of dimples in them, and her 
hands, soft white things, lay folded in 
her lap. There was something more 
about my aunt Dorothy; it was notice- 
able in the lay of the soft curls in her 
neck and the turn of her pretty head; 
it was coquetry. This is what her old 
daguerreotype tells me when I hold it 
slanting in the sunlight and look into 
the pretty face that grew old and 
passed long, long ago. It was while 
I was looking at this and asking my 
grandmother many questions, that she 
told me of the diary—the old, yellow 
thing with torn and dusty pages— 
which had been written by those 
round, white hands. How many 
secrets I learned from those old pages! 
Girls may look different now—may 
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curl their hair rather than comb it back 
with such precision, may add ruffles 
and dispense with grace; yet their 
hearts have been the same through all 
ages—and it takes a girl to read them. 
Her heart has been made to flutter or 
keep still at the sight of a manly form. 
It makes no difference whether he 
wore short clothes and silver knee- 
buckles or dresses himself in swad- 
dling pantaloons hiding all the grace- 
ful curves which any man, be he as 
unsentimental as he will, is proud to 
expose, —the result has been the same. 
And when I read written in a cramped 
hand on a particularly yellow page the 
words, “He has gone to a fair far 
countrye over manye seas, and I am, 
O, so lonely,” I know my great aunt 
had a lover, that he left her, and 
that she was sorry. I know her heart 
swelled with emotion, filling her little 
breast to bursting. I know more,— 
that sorry tears came to her eyes, and 
she brushed them away, even said they 
did not come. It does not matter that 
she wore her pretty frocks and went to 
all the parties through the “countrye 
side,” or that in time she consoled her- 
self with charmers near at hand. 
There was a time when she was not 
consoled, when the most perfect forms 
were faulty as compared to one, when 
the sweetest voices were harsh, and the 
whole world seemed suddenly to have 
gone wrong. And it was while look- 
ing into this secret of her life that we 
became acquainted and I knew and 
loved my pretty aunt Dorothy. 

There were two of them,—my 
grandmother and my aunt Dorothy, 
who was older than my grandmother 
and much prettier. They lived in New 
York, not many miles from the great 
metropolis—not so great then as now. 
Even in that time it was quite the thing 
to live out and away from what seemed 
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the bustle of a big city, and I am told 
their home was particularly attractive. 
It was built by a German, and was 
bought by my grandfather for a large 
sum of money, which they say he took 
out of his own “stronge boxes” and 
delivered in person. My grandmother 
is never weary of telling me of this 
home. There were vari-colored win- 
dows brought all the way from Paris, 
and rare carvings from Holland. 
There was a polished stairway and 
balusters, with a reception room so 
large that fifty people could sit in it in 
comfort, and “manye other rooms 
richly appointed.” And here it was 
that Edgar left his Dorothy to amuse 
herself while he travelled in foreign 
parts. 

Dorothy was a blonde, and even in 
that remote day was fated to wear blue, 
while my grandmother, with her 
brown eyes and hair, was given pink. 
But her diary tells me “she was wilful 
in no small measure,” and on one occa- 
sion, despite all advice to the contrary, 
bought and had made for herself a 
crimson dress with lace in abundance 
and velvet ribbon to make perfect. 

Had she never bought the crimson 
dress, or had she listened to the advice 
of older heads, she might never have 
had a romance nor my grandmother a 
love story; but she did buy it, and Herr 
Wilhelm saw her in it with her white 
neck and shoulders bare and little curls 
creeping out from her coil and resting 
where his lips dared not touch. They 
danced together, and while the music 
grew softer, he told her of Germany, 
his native land. Edgar was in Ger- 
many, and her breath came quicker 
while her cheeks grew pale or crimson 
as he spoke of the pretty frauleins her 
lover was sure to meet. She kept him 
talking of Germany,—it seemed to 
bring Edgar nearer; so he spoke of its 
cities, of its old palaces, and of the 
Rhine. The Danube was the prettier, 
and Austria had the Danube; all for- 
eigners sail the Danube,—it was as 
much a part of their visit to Europe 
as the galleries and conservatories. 
Oh, yes, Edgar would sail the Danube, 
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and she must not care if he sailed it 
with some fair fraulein, and if when the 
music echoed on the bosom of the river 
and came back tenfold sweeter to his 
ears, he came closer and whispered 
“Meine liebe” in her ears or held her 
hands for only a moment. It was ex- 
cusable; people grew sentimental on 
the Danube; but when they touch the 
land and the sun shines on them, all 
this disappears like the dew, and like 
the dew it is expected to disappear. 
She mustn’t care,—it was very silly to 
care about such things; for Edgar was 
sure to return,—he thought he might 
leave Germany himself under such 
great inducement. 

She smiled back at him for this re- 
mark, and whirled away to a strain of 
fresh music, more determined than 
ever not to care if Edgar was happy 
for such a little while, and thought it 
best to be herself as happy as it was 
possible to be with Herr Wilhelm. 
But when she was alone in the shade of 
the palms—for they had palms in 
those days, and had them scattered 
about quite as artistically as now— 
she wished Edgar would not sail the 
Danube nor, in fact, stay in the empire 
at all. She wished his whole hateful 
journey at an end and that he was 
home again. She thought to write to 
him and tell him so; then she laughed 
aloud at her own foolishness in wish- 
ing to deny him such small pleasure as 
might be found in pressing a fair 
fraulein’s hand or whispering “Meine . 
liebe” when the moon was shining. 
No, it was much wiser to be still and 
get such pleasure as she could from 
those about her. 

Dorothy and my grandmother saw 
very little of each other at this party. 
As usual, the younger was dressed in 
pink, which nowhere showed to such 
poor advantage as when compared 
with Dorothy’s crimson; so Dorothy, 
with her usual kindheartedness, kept 
away. In fact, the older sister felt very 
sorry for the younger. It is a terrible 


thing to feel one’s self plain and to 
watch eyes turn away to rest upon a 
So Dorothy had 


more beautiful face. 
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grown to humor Elizabeth—my 
grandmother’s name was Elizabeth— 
and to grant her many small favors; 
nor was it hard, for nothing is so con- 
ducive to good nature as success, and 
Dorothy felt that she was a success. 

Not long after this, when the even- 
ing was fair and soft, with warm south 
winds, Herr Wilhelm took my aunt for 
a sail on the lake. I think she must 
have had a pleasant time, for she 
writes she had a “very pleasurable sea- 
son” and that Herr Wilhelm picked 
her more water lilies than any one ever 
had before. Then she adds, “He is 
pleasant, but too familiar with his man- 
ners”; and she wonders if she had best 
go with him any more. Silly aunt 
Dorothy, not to know that every girl 
who reads these lines, even should they 
reach down through all the ages, 
would not know just what Wilhelm 
did. He made excuse to touch her 
hand, perhaps he tried to hold it only 
for a moment,—but my aunt would 
not. Of course she would not! 
Then he came near as if to put 
his arm about her; but again he was 
foiled by my sweet, sensitive aunt 
Dorothy. They said silly things, too, 
—or at least he did, for she writes that 
the moon shone never so brightly be- 
fore. Why did the moon shine 
brighter to-night? Not because of 
love, for she did not love him; she 
thought it was brighter because he told 
her it was. Oh, we girls all know he 
said sweet things and whispered them 
close in her ear! 

Several days pass before she sees 
Herr Wilhelm again. He has the tact 
of a successful lover, and gives his lady 
time to wish for his return. Then we 
read that he takes her to “manye 
places”; and curious people began 
asking disagreeable questions. “Did 
she hear from Edgar?” “When was 
he expected to return?” and, “Was he 
enjoying himself?” She answers their 
inquiries, then consoles herself that 
Edgar is with other maidens whose 
grace and smile are born of travel and 
rich society. It was best to be safe; he 
might forget her and marry one of 
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these foreign belles, and it would be 
disagreeable to have people think that 
she cared. But my sweet maiden 
aunt could not always control herself 
so admirably, and would often sit silent 
while friends were about her, compar- 
ing Herr Wilhelm with Edgar. She 
did not like light hair,—of that she 
was always certain; Edgar’s brown 
hair was much prettier than Herr Wil- 
helm’s blonde,—but then, of course 
Edgar was the nicer. 

It is my grandmother who first re- 
bukes my aunt. Doubtless she has 
heard some of the passing remarks; 
for she speaks to her sister “manye 
angry words,” and among them this, 
that Edgar is not a man to seek a fickle 
woman. This brings tears to my 
aunt’s eyes, and she accuses everyone 
of cruelty, especially Edgar, or he 
could never go away and stay so long. 
Then she dries her eyes and tells her 
sister that she is young and easily mis- 
taken, that Edgar is not a man to 
admire a moping woman. This con- 
versation brought sorrow to my aunt’s 
heart, for she writes it out in her diary 
and tells how sorry she is that Eliza- 
beth is angry at her. She ends by giv- 
ing her sister a pleasant surprise in the 
shape of a party on the lawn with 
lights and music. 

But Dorothy did not escape with 
only my grandmother’s admonition. 
There were troublesome people then 
as now, those who had outlived their 
coquetry, or never possessed that 
charm, and hence despised it in others. 
These gathered in little groups about 
the garden, and when Dorothy passed 
leaning on the arm of Herr Wilhelm, 
or danced with some other of her 
admirers, they criticised the pretty, 
charming thing, and attached ugly 
epithets to her sweet name, among 
which “fickle” and “flirt” were most 
prominent. One more daring than 
the rest suggested that when Edgar 
returned he be told these things and 
allowed to choose a girl to wife who 
could wait patiently his return. Some 
of these remarks reach Dorothy’s 
ears, and she becomes very angry and 
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sits down to cry. Perhaps nothing in 
her whole document shows my aunt’s 
sweet disposition better than this little 
incident, for she tells us she cries 
through one whole “darling minuet,” 
then she concludes to forgive such 
silly, prating tongues and to recom- 
pense herself for such injustice by 
being as happy as possible. 

Edgar had not written for some 
time. There had been a_ farewell 
visit to London, with numberless for- 
gotten things to be done. There was 
an old cathedral to be seen, and a 
gallery overflowing with pictures, such 
as no traveller could afford to pass by. 
And the king’s palace, he could not 
think of going back without seeing 
that. Then there were shops to visit 
and trinkets and keepsakes to be 
bought. So the days flew by, until 
three weeks had passed since one word 
had been written Dorothy, who was 
trying so hard to be happy while he 
was away. Then it was too late to 
write, for the same ship that would 
carry his letter would bear himself. 

It was evening when he came back, 
a summer evening calm and peaceful. 
The air was heavy with the scent of 
flowers; the crickets chirped in the 
shrubbery; the evening star shone 
where the sun had set. On the quiet 
bosom of the lake a little boat was 
gliding on to reach the other shore. 
It held Dorothy and Herr Wilhelm. 
He had promised her fresh water 
lilies. 

Edgar had ridden over. He had sent 
no message,—it would be so pleasant 
to surprise Dorothy. He pictured her 
face, just a little pale from having 
waited so long, and her eyes grown 
wistful with disappointment. He 
should have written oftener,—he told 
himself he had not done right by 
Dorothy; but he would make it all up 
now. It would be such pleasure 
though to read love in her eyes; it is 
pleasing to be loved, especially by a 
pretty woman,—and Dorothy was 
such a pretty woman. 

But where was Dorothy? He 
brushed his small-clothes and straight- 


ened his knee-buckles. He lifted his 
cocked hat and placed it lightly on his 
head. Then he left his horse and 
walked straight up the wide path to the 
open door. On the way he met Eliza- 
beth; she had been to feed her rabbits. 

“Edgar!—and so you have come 
back!” She put her little hand in his 
and tried to tell him how glad they 
would all be that he had returned, 
especially Dorothy, who at this time 
was rowing on the lake with Herr 
Wilhelm. We all wished her not to 
go so often with him,—it makes 
people say nasty things, and none of 
us like nasty things; but she would. 
She would be ever so happy now he 
had returned. Should she run down 
to the water’s edge and beckon them to 
come back? 

But he would not let her go to 
beckon. Something came up in his 
throat and choked him; he wondered 
if love could gather itself into such 
disagreeable chunks. He asked 
Elizabeth to sit on the bench beside 
him and tell the news. And she 
chatted, telling him of the parties and 
the happy times they had had while he 
was away, and of Dorothy’s crimson 
dress that everyone thought so pretty. 
And he listened, growing more angry 
every moment. Then he rose sud- 
denly, saying he had come to pay his 
respects to the family,—would she 
please tell them? He had brought a 
trinket for her mother,—would she 
please tell her he would send it by the 
post? Also give his respects to her 
father, whom he hoped to see soon. He 
turned his face away, and the shadows 
kept her from seeing it; but she felt it 
was not pleasant to look at. When he 
looked back into my grandmother’s 
face, a kind expression covered his 
features. She returned his glance, 
placed her hand once more in his, 
promised to tell Dorothy he had 
called,—and then he rode away. 

Had he waited for Dorothy to 
return, and watched her dismiss Herr 
Wilhelm with one wave of her fairy 
hand, I doubt not he would have re- 
mained happy, and my story would 
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never have been written. But he did 
not wait. Her smiles, her dimples, 
her coquettish ways and pleasant 
words were forgotten things, and in 
their stead he saw a fickle woman. 
He rode straight back to the village, 
past Hope Pennington’s house. He 
had known Hope Pennington since 
boyhood; he had swung on her gate, 
and eaten her fried apple pies. She 
would tell him all. He found that 
aged spinster leaning on the gate 
watching the approaching darkness. 
When he rode away from that 
gate, a dark light shone in his eyes 
and the lines about his mouth were 
deep and ragged. The moon had 
set. 

When Dorothy returned, she felt 
very indignant at Edgar’s disappear- 
ance. “Indeed,” said this haughty 
maiden, “he takes a journey and bids 
me console myself; he returns, and 
finds me consoled,—and is angry! 
Men are very unreasonable creatures, 
and hard to understand.” 

The next post brought her a letter, 
a little thing, no larger than her hand. 
It told her to dismiss Herr Wilhelm at 
once and promise never to see him 
again, or consider their engagement 
broken. She read and re-read this 
command, allowing the words to burn 
their way into her puzzled brain; then 
she tore it into tiny fragments and 
threw it at the grate. She informed 
her lover that she should do precisely 
as she thought best. It was very 
ridiculous of him to make such de- 
mands upon any lady. Then in a 
spiteful little sentence she asked how 
he should know she desired to dismiss 
Herr Wilhelm. This had a very un- 
looked-for effect; for it caused Edgar 
to sail for Boston, to enter the service 
of a well known firm of shipping mer- 
chants. 

A year had passed. Summer had 
gone and come again, taking Herr 
Wilhelm back to the Rhine, and leav- 
ing the country, especially my grand- 
mother’s home, more lonely than ever. 
There were not so niany eligible men 
about, and Dorothy was beginning to 
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feel the effects of ennui. More than 
once she had thought of Edgar and 
wished he would return. Once she 
wrote him a note, begging him to re- 
turn, but she burned it. Of course he 
would return,—lovers always did. 

They were sitting in the garden in 
the shade of the linden, watching the 
setting sun, when Edgar came back. 
“He looked so wondrous fine,” Dor- 
othy wrote, “with his big knee buckles 
and crimson coat, that my heart went 
straight out to him.” He had come at 
last. Dorothy ran to meet him. 
They were hidden by a clump of 
bushes now, and when he slid from 
his saddle and held out his hand to her, 
she put both hands into it, and raised 
her pretty lips to be kissed, and whis- 
pered in her most charming voice, “I 
knew you would return; kiss me, 
Edgar.” 

One moment he held her in his 
strong arms, while he looked down 
into her pretty face. He kissed her 
cheeks, her lips and the dimple in her 
chin; then he released her, and they 
walked back to the house together. 

Edgar had changed in many ways. 
He was more gentle and quiet, and she 
thought more attentive to the wants of 
everybody. He did not smile so 
much, and often looked away when 
her face was raised to his. The old 
people, especially my great-grand- 
father, had much to say. He was very 
fond of Edgar and was glad to see him 
back. He had planned too long to 
have him for a son to be easily disap- 
pointed. But Edgar was not talka- 
tive. He answered their questions 
and tried to be sociable, but it was 
evident there was something on his 
mind. He looked away when one was 
talking to him, and often had to have 
a question repeated. At last he came 
out with it. He addressed my great- 
grandfather, looking straight into his 
eyes. 

“Sir,” he said, “we have been friends 
a long time. My father was your 
friend, and our interests have been one 
too long to have them separated. 
Now I have come to ask a favor, one 
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greater than I have ever asked before. 
I ask you for your daughter.” 

“But you have asked that before, my 
son, and were not refused.” 

“But now I ask you for Elizabeth.” 
He leaned forward, taking my grand- 
mother’s hand lightly in his own. 
“You will remember,” he added, 
addressing my __ great-grandfather, 
“Dorothy released me of her promise.” 

“She is plain,” my great-grandfather 
spoke in apology. 

“So plain she is beautiful, and so 
patient she can wait. I have learned,” 
he added, looking away at the tree 
tops, “that a woman may be too beau- 
tiful.” 

This then was the punishment of 
coquetry, a punishment so cruel that 





“THEY THAT ARE CHRIST’S.” 


the victim could not cry out or speak. 
She fled from the faces about her, and 
sought refuge in her room, while 
Elizabeth, plain Elizabeth, who had 
never had a lover in all her life, was 
congratulated and caressed. And 
Edgar was Edgar Paine, and Elizabeth 
my dear old grandmother. 

There are other entries in the diary. 
One tells of a grand wedding, when 
Edgar and Elizabeth were married, 
and of the cousins who came from 
New York, and the beautiful dresses 
they wore. There is no other word 
of Aunt Dorothy. Her silence is 


sadder than words; for in it I read the 
humility of a beautiful woman and the 
bravery of a proud heart trying to 
forget. 





“THEY THAT ARE CHRIST'S.” 
By Alice D’Alcho. 


Hath human love betrayed the Love divine? 


[) OTH it offend thee—that right hand of thine? 


Then let it go, nor heed nor count the cost. 
What shall avail thee, if thy soul be lost? 


Doth it condemn thee—that sad heart of thine? 
Far deeper woe once pierced the heart divine. 
Heed not its cries; God’s clearer vision sees 
All things in all—and noteth even these. 


Lo! through the gates of life a motley throng 

Of halt and maimed and blind with thankful song 
In triumph pass,—each earth-wound glorified 
Like His who once, with thieves, was crucified. 











THE NEWS OF THE EVACUATION OF BOSTON AND 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Leaves from the Journal of Dr. Ezra Stiles. 


Edited by Amelia L. Hill. 


NE often obtains a more accu- 

rate idea of important events 

from the journal of an actor in 
them than from the account of the his- 
torian. The following pages record 
the daily life of an eminent American 
citizen, whose home was broken up by 
the disturbances which accompanied 
the opening of the Revolution. Be- 
fore the war, Doctor Stiles, who after- 
wards became the president of Yale 
College, was settled over the Congre- 
gational Church of Newport, at that 
time the second seaport in New Eng- 
land. No city felt the injurious effect 
of Great Britain’s naval supremacy 
more. Its harbor was frequently oc- 
cupied by British war vessels, and its 
inhabitants suffered the constant dis- 
quietude of feeling that they were 
liable to attack without sufficient 
means of defence. From these causes 
business practically came to an end in 
Newport with the year 1775, and those 
who no longer had any special reason 
for remaining in so exposed a place 
removed their families and goods to 
towns more remote from the coast and 
less open to the incursions of the 
enemy. Doctor Stiles took his family 
to Dighton, Massachusetts, on the 
Taunton River, some miles above the 
head of Mt. Hope Bay, beyond the 
reach of the marauding men of war. 
From here he journeyed constantly to 
Newport and neighboring towns to 
preach to congregations, frequently to 
soldiers, and was thus in constant 
intercourse with those in command of 
our army. His account of the 
troubles incident to the evacuation of 
Boston and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence presents a vivid picture of 
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the changes the war brought about in 
the family life of the period. 

March 11, 1776. Packing up my 
things for removal. 


March 12. Preparing for removal 
to Dighton. 
March 13. Embarked with my 


family of seven children, and three 
loads of goods, in a sloop at Fogland. 
At II in the Morn’g anchored at 
Assonet. 

March 14. At VII this Morn’g 
landed safely at Dighton. 

March 15. Carted my goods to 
Mr. Whitmarshes, half of whose house 
I have hired for 16 Doll. a year. 

March 16. Lodged with my family 
in my own house. 

March 17. I preached at Dighton. 
This Morn’g or rather about midnight 
a firing about Boston, very heavy 
about Sunrise, and heard here until 
noon while we were at meeting and by 
persons at meeting. 

March 18. About X A. M. Mr. 
Channing brought in the agreeable 
but almost incredible news that yester- 
day the King’s troops evacuated Boston, 
and 500 of ours having had the small- 
pox entered and took possession of it. 
Confirmed by repeated reports from 
Taunton all day. 

March 19. Col. Ezra Richmond 
informed me at XI that a man is ar- 
rived who lodged in Boston the night 
before last and says 1500 of our troops 
entered Boston on Lord’s day, and that 
the Plunder and Destruction was not 
so bad as we had heard. Mr. 
just from the camp told me he saw our 
troops enter Boston on Lord’s day. 
This afternoon I rode to Taunton. In 
the evening we saw a fire in the North. 
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March 20. We learn that the fire 
last night was at the Castle. The 
King’s troops set fire to a Block house 
there. 

March 21. I saw several Gentle- 
men who came out of Boston last 
evening, sun an hour high, say the 
Enemy are blowing up the Castle and 
firing upon our people, who are en- 
trenching on Dorchester Neck on point 
next the Castle. The small-pox in 
fourteen houses designated with flags 
and Sentries. No entrance into or 
Depart out of Town but by Passes. 
The Tories and Mandamus Councillor 
gone off in the Fleet. Some Tories 
left behind. When we_ possessed 
Dort. Hill, and Nook Hill, the Enemy 
threw themselves in motion, as if to 
come out and attack us. 2000 were 
actually sent down to the Castle on 
Wednesday night last week, and then 
were to land on Dorchester, while G. 
Howe with 1500 and the Light Horse 
to come out to Roxbury; at the same 
time those at Bunker Hill to come out 
upon the left wing. Thursday Morn- 
ing (14th) there happened a violent N. 
E. storm which is said to have disad- 
justed their plans. They returned 
from the Castle. A council of War 
was held. Orders were given to em- 
Friday the 15th the Inhabitants were 
bark, which struck the Tories. On 
ordered not to come out of their 
Doors. A week or more before this 
they had been loading the ships, but 
now a departure was obvious and 
known, and the Embarka went on 
with the greatest precipitation. They 
expected that G. Washington would 
have knowledge of this Embarka or 
at least the real prepara for it, and the 
whole of the King’s Army was filled 
with Fear and even struck with Terror 
at the Apprehension that our army 
would rush in upon them. They left 
Bunker Hill Lord’s day Morning, 
17th, at Eight o’clock, leaving Images 
of Hay dressed like Sentries standing 
with a label on the breast of one in- 
scribed “Welcome Brother Jonathan.” 
They left the To about 10 o’clock, and 
about noon our troops marched 


and took possession, full of Caution 
lest a stratagem might surprize them. 
During the feint of an attack ’tis sd 
G. Howe drafted 3000 Volunteers, but 
a great Reluctancy appeared, a Mur- 
mur ran through the lines; “Another 
3unker Hill fight” said they to one 
another. These were dismissed, and 
a second time a large body drafted for 
the same purpose. A greater aver- 
sion arose, and Bunker Hill again and 
Murmuring~-so as to drift toward 
Mutiny, and a breaking out into a 
public Declara they would not go on 
this service. This the report of those 
in Boston who saw it. The General 
gave over the attack. Something of 
this is probably true. It is certain 
they went off with Fright, Terror and 
Agitation, tho’ in a good cause brave 
Troops. G. Howe demanded all the 
Linens and Woolens out of the Stores. 
Some houses plundered by the Sol- 
diers, but not by Gen. Howe’s permis- 
sion. About 300 old buildings de- 
stroyed—rest left in .good order. 
Less damage than expected. The 
goods carried off by the Tories and 
army £50,000 sterling. King’s mili- 
tary stores, cannon, 2700 Bush. 
Wheat, Coal, etc. Left £70,000 be- 
side European goods estimated 100 or 
£150,000. 

March 22. Returned to Dighton 
last night. 

March 23. The whole country in 
alarm. General Assembly of Rhode 
Ild. have sent Messrs Ellery* and 
Marchant} to G. Washington to sol- 
licit Troops and a general officer 
for Newport, where they are much 
alarmed. Wallacet is gone out of the 


*William Ellety, well known as one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. He was an influential mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, and an active patriot. 


tHenry Marchant was a member of the Continental Con- 
gress, and at one time Attorney General of Rhode Island,also 
a judge of the United States District Court. He was ardent 
in the prerevolutionary movements, and was a member of 
the State Convention that adopted the United States Con- 
stitution, 


{Sir James Wallace, British naval officer, was stationed 
at Newport in 1774-5, in command of the frigate Rose, 
twenty guns, and greatly annoyed the people of Rhode Island 
by the detention of their shipping and attempts to carry off 
their property. He afterwards commanded the Exfer?- 
ment, In 1779 he was captured in the Experiment, 
by Count D’Estaing. He became a Rear Admiral in 1794, 
Vice Admiral in 1795, Admiral of the Blue in 1801, and in 
1793-5 was Governor of Newfoundland. He died in Lon- 
don in 1803. 
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Harbor. Mr. ——— returned to Vir- 
ginia from London whither he had 
been for orders, but the Bishop of 
London refused to ordain him for a 
Country in Rebellion. 

March 24. Lord’s day. I preached 
at Dighton. Col. Bowers came from 
the camp yesterday P. M., says the 
fleet not sailed yet, though some ships 
of Tories sailed for Halifax. 

March 25. This Aft. IV at Dighton 
we heard cannon toward Boston. 

March 26, noon. Report of more 
cannon. Major Tupper* and a party 
of provincials said to be cut off. 

March 27. Mr. Bailies from Cam- 
bridge yesterday says all things still. 
About half the fleet sailed on Monday. 
Firing from among the ships at De- 
parture. I rode to Warren. Col. 
Belcher told me that Gov. Bradford? 
expected 2000 from Cambridge into 
the Colony of Rd Island this after- 
noon, and Gen. Washington to dine 
at Providence today, but Mr. Cahoon 
just from Prov. don’t confirm it. 

March 28. Returned with my 
daughter Ruth from Warren. Re- 
port that Quebec is taken—doubt- 
ful.t 

March 29. I went to Rhode Island, 
lodged at Mr. McCurry’s. 

March 30. Wind N. E. & S. E. 
Uncertain the course of the fleet, 
whether for Halifax, Rd. Isld., N. 
York, or etc., etc. 

March 31. Lord’s day. Preached 
in my own pulpit in Newport. Alarm 
in the Morning that 20 ships were seen 
off Newport amidst a thick fog. 

*Major, afterwards Colonel, Benjamin Tupper, born in 
Stoughton, Mass., in 1738, was a soldier in the French War 
of 1756. Soon after the Battle of Lexington he was made a 
major at Boston. He served under Gen. Gates at Sara- 


toga, and was brevetted General toward the close of the 
war, In 1787 he settled at Marietta, Ohio. 


tGovernor William Bradford was a descendant of Gover- 
nor Bradford of the old Plymouth Colony. He studied medi- 
cine and practised at Bristol, Rhode Island, where he built a 
fine residence. He then studied and practised law and be- 
came eminent in that profession. He was chosen Deputy 
Governor of Rhode Island, in 1773, and elected a delegate to 
the Continental Congress, but never took his seat. When 
Bristol was bombarded by Captain Wallace in 1775,Governor 
Bradford went on board the Rose and treated with the 
British commander for the cessation of the cannonade. 
His own house among others caught fire and was de- 
stroyed. 


t{This was at the time of the expedition under Arnold 
and Montgomery. 


Wind all day N. E. and N. Heavy 
snow storm especially last night— 
thick fog in Morning. 

April 1. Alarm sent out yesterday 
by Express which left Head Quarters 
at V A.M. This Morn’g at VII ex- 
press sent off to contradict it. The 
news yesterday spread amazingly. 
At IV P. M. the Beacon at Providence 
was fired to alarm the country, and 
Gen. Cook* sent Express to G. Wash- 
ington to reach him by IX in the 
evening, and to alarm all along down 
to the Camp. It is supposed and 
said that there are fifteen thousand 
men on their march for Rhode Island 
this Morning. This Aft. I saw one 
who marched from Prov. this Morn- 
ing. Several Companies have arrived 
on this Isl’d, but the most were 
stopped. Four Captives were sent 
last week from the country to be ex- 
changed for our prisoners on board 
Wallace. Three refused to go on 
board, and were imprudently enlisted 
into our army on this Isl’d. One of 
these informed Col. Babcock? yester- 
day morn’g that he saw 20 or 30 sail 
off, and occasioned the false alarm, 
but none have been seen since. 

April 2. Wind N. E. exceedingly 
fair for the Fleet if bound to Newport 
or Virginia. Last Saturday were on 
this Isl’d 600 men, of which 70 were 
sick. On Conanicut 317, one half of 
the latter brot over to Newport Lord’s 
day evening. 

April 3. Thick fog. Fog all day. 
The fleet sailed for Boston Tuesday 
and Wednesday last week leaving 5 
ships. 

April 4. Clear. We have here at 
Newport a fleet of about fifteen sail 
under Capt. Wallace of which 4 men 
of war. One sloop went ashore. 

April 5. Wallace and his fleet are 

*General Cook, Governor of Rhode Island. The in- 
scription on his monument at Providence says he merited 


and won the approbation of his fellow citizens and was 
honored with the friendship and confidence of Washington. 


tColonel Henry Babcock, son of Chief Justice Babcock of 
Rhode Island, was a graduate of Yale College. He entered 
the army and became Captain ateighteen yearsof age. He 
served at Lake George and at Ticonderoga, and in February, 
1776, was made commander of the troops at Newport. He 
was removed from his position the following May on ac- 
count of insanity. 
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anchored at Coaster’s Harbor, a mile 
above the town. 

April 6. Sunrise a firing began. 
Wallace and his fleet had anchored 
last night, within half a mile of Cod- 
dington’s Cove. Our soldiers under 
the command of the intrepid and gal- 
lant Col. Babcock the latter part of the 
night had carried down from Head 
In’t at Bannister’s House, two 18 
pounders to the shore, and began fir- 
ing on the fleet before sunrise and con- 
tinued it for 2 hours from V 20 to VII 
20. Before this the ships weighed 
anchors, and made off, having re- 
turned half a dozen shot while we had 
given them between 30 & 40 shot. 
I counted 33. All this morning and 
before day much heavy firing off at 
sea was heard in Town. I heard 
sundry guns at sea, while Col. Bab- 
cock was attacking Wallace, and at 
VIII o’clock were seen 2 ships under 
Block Isld, & 4 E. of Block Isld. 
Alarm. At IX o’clock in the morn- 
ing seen a ship, standing in from sea, 
firing every 10 minutes as she came 
along. About XI} or noon she came 
to anchor off the fort. She proved to 
be the Glasgow of 24 guns, Capt. 
Howe, and is much shattered and 
damaged. By this time Wallace and 
the rest of his fleet, which had again 
anchored after Breakfast at N. end of 
Conanicut, were under sail out for sea. 
His fleet met the Glasgow as she was 
anchoring. Wallace sent his boat to 
Howe, which instantly returned with- 
out stopping his ship. Three were 
left out last night. One, viz., Glas- 
gow, is come in, leaving the Bomb 
brig and another out. 

April 7. Lord’s day. At 8 this 
Morning began from Brenton’s point 
a heavy firing upon the Glasgow and 
a Hospital ship, in a very thick fog, 
so that I could scarcely discern the 
ships though I could hear the Shrieks 
and Distress and confusion or Noise 
of Tumult on board. She instantly 
cut cable and very slowly went over to 
Conanicut. In half an hour Col. 
Richmond discharged 35 cannon shot 
at the ships. At noon our people 
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took a prize sloop coming into the 


harbor. I preached A. M. Fog and 
wind. 
April 17. It is said that all the 


ships have left Newport. Col. Bab- 
cock has removed the troops into the 
compact part of the Town. 

April 18. The Congress by a re- 
solve passed last month have opened 
Commerce with all the world except 
Gt. Britain and the British W. Indies. 

April 19. Col. Babcock arrived 
under guard to Providence accused of 
Rigor to his officers. He is an excel- 


_ lent officer, well understands his duty 


in the military way, having been bro’t 
up in the service all the last war. But 
the poor gentleman is subject to a 
species of Lunacy or Lunatic Frenzy 
which has for years past been consti- 
tutional with him. This is heightened 
into Madness and Distraction by 
Drink, and though he takes great 
pains to refrain and keep himself from 
Liquor, yet at times he lacks self gov- 
ernment and in these times behaves 
much out of character. He is other- 
wise extremely sensible and of true 
military spirit and fit for a general. 
He was the first man who set foot in 
Boston after its evacuation. He put 
his Lt. Col. under Guard for a Misde- 
meanor and defers the Court Marshal 
too long, upon which the Gov. and 
Com. of Safety at Prov. sent for Col. 
Babcock. 

July 19. The vote for Indepy 
passed in Congress the second day of 
July. I read in the prints that the 
Declara of Independence published 
by the Assembly of the Committees 
of Conference of Pensylva at the State 
House in Philadelphia. The King’s 
arms were immediately taken down 
and burnt before the State House. It 
was also published at N. York at the 
head of all the Brigades of the army, 
and immediately the King’s arms were 
taken. down and also the King’s 
Equestrian Statue in that City, and all 
publicly burnt in the City of New 
York. The day before yesterday it 
was published at the State House in 
Boston, and immediately the King’s 
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arms were taken down there, and all 
the Tory signs, and all committed to 
the Flames before the State House. 
What Indignity has the King brought 
upon himself in these Colonies, which 
once gloried in the Sovereigns of the 
House of Brunswick! The Eques- 
trian Statue of Geo. III erected in 1770 
thrown from its pedestal and broken 
in pieces, and we hear the lead where- 
with this Monument is made is to be 
run into Bullets. At the same time an 
Act passed “That if any person within 
this State (R. I.) shall under pretence 
of Preaching or Praying, or in any 
other way or manner whatever, ac- 
knowledge or declare the said King 
(of G. Britian) to be our rightful Lord 
or Sovereign or shall pray for the 
Success of his Arms or that he may 
vanquish or overcome all his Enemies 
shall be deemed guilty of a high Mis- 
demeanor and shall therefor be pre- 
sented by the G. Jury of the Co. where 
the offence shall be committed to the 
Supr Courts of the same Co. and upon 
Conviction thereof shall forfeit as a 
fine to and for the Use of this State the 
sum of 100 pounds and pay all costs of 
Prosecution, and shall stand com- 
mitted to Gaol until the same be satis- 
fied.” This was passed on Saturday 
last, and instantly the people of the 
Ch. of Eng. in Newport went and re- 
moved all their Prayer-books &c. &c., 
shut up their Church, and had no ser- 
vice in it last Lord’s day, though Mr. 
Bisset their Pastor, was well and walk- 
ing the streets. Among those to 
whom the Test had been tendered be- 
fore were 3 ministers in Newport. 
Elder Maxcy, an aged Sab. Baptist, a 
pious and inoffensive man whom I 
never heard to be a Tory, but it seems 
his honest mind was not strong eno’ to 
digest this Revolution. He came be- 
fore the Assembly and they excused 
him for his age. Revd Mr. Rusmeyer 
the Moravian minister declined the 
Test and took the affirmation that his 
Conscience was against war. Revd 
Mr. Kelly, a young Baptist minister, 
had all along been persuaded that the 
King’s troops would prevail, not a 
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little affected with Baptist politics, 
carried about with him an air of in- 
genious sly Prudence, prayed all along 
for the King, particularly on Fast 
Day, and went to conduct so as to fall 
in with the prevailing side, and so as 
to have laid up some merit in case the 
King prevailed. His character other- 
wise is exceeding good and amiable. 
I could have wished that they had let 
these ministers alone, because I am 
persuaded they would have given no 
offence after the act prohibiting pray- 
ing for the King—and neither of them 
were in the least active or dangerous. 
Mr. Kelly took the affirmation and 
dishonored himself by declaring a’g’st 
the Lawfulness of taking up Arms, in 
all cases, though he said if any was 
lawful, the present American war was 
so, and that he could pray for success 
to the American. He is the 1st Bap- 
tist in N. E. who ever declared against 
the Lawfulness of arms, and perhaps is 
the only Man in the world that can 
pray for success to Arms, while he be- 
licves their Unlawfulness. This In- 
consistency was noticed to him by the 
Assembly. The next day, being 
Lord’s day last, he prayed heartily for 
the Congress, and our army & their 
success. On a question about send- 
ing for Mr. Bisset the ch. minister, it 
was considered he had been suffi- 
ciently handled last winter by Gen. 
Lee. The other ministers, Mr. Hop- 
kins, a Congregationalist, and Mr. 
Thurston, a Baptist, not suspected. 
Mr. Tauro the Jew Priest ex. because 
a foreigner. The Convention of the 
C. Wealth of Virginia on 5 July re- 
formed the Liturgy, expunged the 
Prayers for the King, and ordered 
them to be made for “the Magistrates 
of this C. Wealth.” The Ch. people at 
Newport or a number of their princi- 
pals have met and agreed not to go to 
Meeting in any of the “Raccoon 
Boxes” as they call the Meeting 
Houses of the Pres. & Bap. &c., nor 
indeed to join in any public worship 
only the Moravians and Quakers. 
They are extremely mortified with 
their Temerity in shutting up the 
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Doors of their Ch. and evidently want 
to get them open again, but don’t 
know how to effect it without re- 
proach. It is said they have sent off 
Mr. Frank Malbone to get the Con- 
gress at Philadelphia to open their 
Ch., poor souls!’ They may take their 
own time for it, and do it at their Leis- 
ure. Nobody bid them shut their Ch. 
and I trust nobody will open it for 
them but themselves. 

Thurs., July 18. Declara. of Inde- 
pendence at Boston. Pursuant to 
orders of Hon. Council was pro- 
claimed from Balcony of St. Hs. in 
Boston by Sheriff of the Co. of Suffolk. 
It was read with gt joy. A great con- 
course of people assembled on the 
occasion, on a sign given 13 Pieces of 
Cannon were fired at the Fort on Ft. 
Hill. The Fts. at Dorches. Neck, the 
Castle, Nantasket, and Pt. Alderton 
likewise discharging their cannon. 
Then a detachment of the Artill. fired 
their cannon 13 times followed by the 
2 reg. giving their fire from 13 Div. 
in succession. These firings corre- 
sponded to the no. of States United. 
Then followed an Entertainment in 
the Council Chamber and patriotic 
toasts, the Bells of the Town were 
rung on the occasion, and undis- 
sembled Festivity cheered and bright- 
ened every Face. A number of both 





Houses of Assembly, being prevented 
by small-pox, assembled at the Coun- 
cil Chamber in Watertown the same 
day, when the Dec. was proclaimed by 
the Sec. from one of the windows. In 
the eve’g all the King’s Arms in Bos- 
ton, and every sign bearing any re- 
semblance of it, also every sign of a 
Tory was taken down, and made a 
general conflagration of in King St. 

Aug. 17. Left Newport yesterday, 
and returned to Dighton at about X 
P.M. At2} this side of Newp’t Peck- 
ham told me he had heard Can- 
non for 2 hrs. At VI I heard and 
counted 3 distinctly in the valley be- 
low the Quaker Meeting House in 
Portsmouth. Was told by 4 persons 
in Dighton they heard Cannon at 
3reak o’ day. Some Dighton people 
imagined they heard guns this A. M. 
off Cape Cod. I heard none. I was 
riding from Rehoboth to Kellingly 
where I lodged with Mr. Thaxter who 
heard and counted 50 cannon about 
XI A. M. and the same were heard at 
Woodstock. This proved to be an 
eng. bet. 2 Eng. frigates, and a conti- 
nental vessel of 4 between Block Isld 
& Fisher’s Island. 

Aug. 18. Lord’s day. At Dighton. 
After sermon I read the Dec. of Ind. 
it having been ordered to be read in 
all Congregations of Massachusetts. 
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By Martha Gilbert Dickinson. 


Joy outstrips breath on rushing wing; grief-stricken lips 


. ‘HE hills and valleys of the heart no voice has ever sung; 


are dumb. 


There is no chart of ecstasy, no plummet of despair; 
Men do not measure as they drown, nor scale a vision fair! 
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THE WESTERN RESERVE. 


By Robert Shackleton. 





MOSES CLEAVELAND. 


HE history of the Western Re- 
serve is considered to date from 
the Fourth of July, 1796; for it 

was on that day that the party of sur- 
veyors, sent out by the Connecticut 
Land Company, under General Moses 
Cleaveland, first entered its limits— 
“the memorable day on which the 
settlement of this new country was 
commenced,” as the general termed it 
—and, at the mouth of Conneaut 
Creek, feasted and held 
jubilee in honor of the aus- 
picious occasion. 

And yet before this the 
Western Reserve had a his- 
tory. True, the territory 
had been overlooked by 
the earliest explorers. 
Missionaries, traders, sol- 
diers, men in search of new 
scenes, new territories—all 
had alike devoted them- 
selves to the country bor- 
dering on Lakes Huron, 
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Ontario, Michigan and Superior, leav- 
ing the region south of Lake Erie 
strangely alone. It has indeed been 
thought that La Salle, in one of his 
earliest journeys, went from Lake Erie 
to the Ohio, following the course of 
the Cuyahoga, from where the city of 
Cleveland now stands, to the Portage 
near Akron, and thence southward on 
the Tuscarawas and Muskingum; but 
that he really went thus through the 
heart of the Western Reserve is con- 
jecture alone, as all positive trace of 
the course of the journey is lost. 

The first boat to sail past the Re- 
serve was the Griffon, in 1679, and 
those on board thought only of reach- 
ing the Detroit River as quickly as 
they could. Father Hennepin, how- 
ever, recorded that the southern shore 
“enclosed a tract of land as large as 
the kingdom of France.” 

Until well into the next century the 
region was again left practically alone. 
A prisoner among the Indian tribes, 
not long after 1750, was taken 
through its length and breadth, and, 
returning to civilization, told with 
curious particularity of the trees, the 
rivers, the aboriginal people and their 
ways, sayings and beliefs. Accounts 
have come down, too, of a remarkable 
Indian prophet who, at about this 
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time, had his home on the Cuyahoga, 
near Lake Erie, and went about 
among the tribes, preaching from a 
curiously marked piece of deerskin 
which he called the “Great Book or 
Writing,” and from which he deduced 
various doctrines relating to the Good 
and Evil Spirits and to the course of 
life which the Indians ought to pur- 
sue. That the influence of the whites 
was dangerous, that its tendency was 
evil, that all white encroachments were 
ominous and ought to be opposed, 
were the principal texts of his fervid 
exhortations; and there is something 
pathetic in the picture of this first 
known preacher of the Western Re- 
serve. 6 

It was in November of 1760 that the 
mighty Pontiac made his first appear- 
ance in history; and it was at the 
mouth of the Grand River, in the 
Western Reserve. Emerging from 
the forest, he appeared before Major 
Rogers, who was in charge of an ex- 
pedition on its way to take possession 
of Detroit, in accordance with the 
treaty with the French; and, as the 
chief was so shortly to mature 
and develop his great conspiracy, it is 
with intense interest that one reads 
the account, given by Rogers, of his 
manner, his dignity, his questions re- 


garding the manufacture of cloth and 
iron, his inquiries concerning military 
discipline and tactics. 

Near the mouth of Rocky River, 
not far from Cleveland, history, in 
1764, again came to the Reserve. It 
is the close of an October day, and a 
fleet of open boats is turning toward 
the shore. It is a peculiarly danger- 
ous shore line. For mile after mile 
bluffs rise perpendicularly from the 
water’s edge, or leave but a narrow 
strip of beach at their base. It is a 
locality where, as the missionary Zeis- 
berger some years later quaintly de- 
scribed it, “in a storm or even in a 
strong wind no cat could save her- 
self.” 

Yet here, at a point where there was 
but a narrow edge of dry land, 
frowned upon by tree-capped bluffs, 
Colonel Bradstreet, the commander, 
directed his men to land. It was 
pointed out to him that, should a 
sudden storm arise, there would be 
great danger; that the river’s mouth, 
near by, afforded a secure landing 
place. But he was smarting under 
deserved censure from his superiors in 
the East, and, angry and sullen, would 
not listen. On the narrow strip his 
camp was pitched; and in the night a 
storm arose, and men were drowned, 
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and boats were dashed against the 
cliffs, and cannon and supplies were 
lost. In the morning, with such 
boats as remained, Bradstreet em- 
barked with the regular troops of his 
expedition, leaving the provincials, 
without provisions, to proceed over- 
land, eastward, as best they could. 
The deserted men marched along the 
Indian trail which led by the shore of 
the lake—the old trail which had been 
used for countless generations, and 
which even in these days is used as a 
road. Where it passes through the 
city of Cleveland, it is Detroit Street 
on the western side of the river and 
Euclid Avenue on the east. 

Old Portage is one of the most 
attractive names in Western Reserve 
history. It was at the head of naviga- 
tion on the Cuyahoga, a short dis- 
tance below the beautiful, rugged 
glens and chasms of Cuyahoga Falls. 
It was here that the once famous 
Portage Path left the Cuyahoga, and 
led toward the Tuscarawas; and it 
was here that a white man’s trading 
post arose, which became well known 
before the Reserve began to be regu- 
larly settled. After settlements arose, 
and population was scattered through- 
out the state, a regular trade was 
maintained, by means of bateaux and 
canoes, between the Ohio and Lake 
Erie, and a flow of commerce passed 
by Old Portage and over the Portage 
Path. So important was this traffic, 
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that in Cleveland, in the early years of 
the century, there was a special dock, 
at the foot of what is now South Water 
Street, for the accommodation of such 
craft as followed the course of the 
Cuyahoga to and from Old Portage. 

In the War of 1812, the growing 
and prosperous settlement at the 
Portage was a rendezvous for troops 
raised in the Western Reserve. A 
great future seemed to be assured to 
it; but the construction of the Ohio 
Canal put an end to river navigation, 
and Old Portage was no more. We 
have looked in vain for traces of the 
warehouses, the shipyard, the stores, 
which once were there. 
All have disappeared. In- 
stead there are rich fields 
and fertile farm land. 
Never was a town more 
completely lost. Even the 
Portage Path is no longer 
kept open, although, by the 
terms of the Ordinance of 
1787, it was to be a “com- 
mon highway, and forever 
free.” 

The territory which was 
to become the Western Re- 
serve is not without tales of 
daring and heroism, of 
wonderful adventures and 
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romantic escapes. Of these tales, the 
most remarkable is that which tells of 
what befell the famous hunter, Samuel 
Brady, when, about the year 1780, he 
headed a party from beyond the Ohio 
and led them into the region of the 
Cuyahoga to chastise some Indians 
who had been foraying among the 
whites. Unexpectedly surrounded 
and outnumbered, he ordered his men 
to scatter and make the best of their 
way through an hundredand fifty miles 
of wilderness toward their homes. 
But the savages let his companions 
go, unpursued, and turned after 
Brady himself, for they knew that to 
capture that one man was of more im- 
portance than to take all of the others. 
Hemmed in by his pursuers, within a 
great loop of the river, Brady ran 
swiftly to where it swirled 
between narrowed banks, 
and with one desperate 
leap sprang across the 
chasm, a distance of at 
least twenty feet. Having 
thus gained on the In- 
dians, who were so close 
as to see him make the 
leap, and who deemed that 
some Manito had aided 
him, he hurried to a neigh- 
boring lake, swam and 
waded for a little distance, 
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and concealed himself in a great bed of 
water lilies, beside the prostrate trunk 
of a tree which had fallen into the 
water. Tracing him by his blood (for 
he had been sorely wounded), the In- 
dians came fiercely after him. They 
reached the edge of the water. They 
went round and round the margin of 
the lake. Finally, upon the very tree 
beside which he was concealed, some 
of them gathered, and he heard them 
eagerly discussing his disappearance, 
and breathed more freely when he 
finally learned that they believed he 
must have been drowned in trying to 
swim across the lake. The spot 
where he jumped the river is within 
the limits of the town of Kent, and is 
proudly pointed out by the inhabi- 
tants, while the beautiful little Brady 
Lake commemorates by its name his 
final escape. 

Ten years before the company under 
General Cleaveland camped at Con- 
neaut and, later in the same year, 
founded the city of Cleveland, there 
was a settlement made in the valley 
of the Cuyahoga, some dozen miles 
southward from where the future city 
was to be. This settlement was a 
Moravian missionary town, of Zeis- 
berger and MHeckewelder, and _ its 
name, Pilgerruh—Pilgrims’ Rest— 
was sadly suggestive of the sorrowful 
life of those who founded it. For the 
missionaries and their converts had 
been driven from Gnadenhutten and 
Schoenbrum, on the Tuscarawas; 
they had wandered hither and thither, 
eagerly longing for an opportunity to 
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visit once more the valley which they 
loved; and one of their temporary 
abiding places was here at Pilgerruh. 
Their stay on the Cuyahoga, on a 
bluff overlooking a pleasant stretch 
of valley, was but brief, for the follow- 
ing year saw them again on their wan- 
derings. They had built, at Pilger- 
ruh, twenty-seven simple homes and a 
meeting-house, yet there is now no 
sign, no relic, to mark where those log 
structures stood; but the village bluff 
is known, and it is with sorrowful 
interest that one visits it. 

But it is with the Fourth of July, of 
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very generous, and willingly relin- 
quished extensive claims; and yet it 
seemed to her that there would be no 
great harm in keeping back some 
small acreage. Her deed of cession, 
therefore, reserved to herself a tract of 
some five thousand square miles, in- 
cluded between the Pennsylvania 
state line on the east, the forty-first 
degree of latitude on the south, the 
international boundary line on the 
north, and a line on the west just one 
hundred and twenty miles west of the 
boundary of Pennsylvania,—that is, 
the portion of northeastern Ohio bor- 
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1796, that what may be termed the 
modern history of the Reserve begins. 
There are few finer acts in history 
than the voluntary relinquishment of 
western lands to the general govern- 
ment, by the states claiming owner- 
ship in them. The broad-minded 
statesmanship which dictated the ces- 
sions realized their vital importance to 
the future peace of the country. 
Without them there would have been 
endless quarrels, jealousies and heart- 
burnings; there would not improb- 
ably have been civil wars. The plac- 
ing of those immense tracts of land in 
the hands of the general government 
obviated evils of incalculable extent. 

Connecticut, like her sisters, was 


dering on Lake Erie, west to a point 
beyond Sandusky, south to a point a 
little beyond the present Youngstown. 
The cession was made on the 14th of 
September, 1786. 

There was considerable dissatisfac- 
tion with the reserving of this tract; 
and Washington said that the accept- 
ance of the cession, coupled with that 
condition, was owing to a want of 
competent knowledge of the Connect- 
icut claim to Western lands; nor is it 
surprising that a Virginian, whose 
state had rival claims, should thus ex- 
press himself. Others based their 
opposition to Connecticut’s course on 
the belief that the reservation was 
made with the sole purpose of at once 
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opening a land 
office and selling 
the lands: and 
such objectors 
could not see 
why, if one state 
was to do this, the 
other claimant 
states should not 
do likewise. It 
was, however, 
thought by Con- 
gress that the 
reservation of 
such a_ small 
proportionate 








amount would INTERIOR OF THE MORMON TEMPLE AT KIRTLAND. 


better be passed 

over, for it was deemed (and correctly, 
as the sequel proved) that the strip 
would be settled with such a body of 
sturdy men as would form a barrier 
against British and Indians alike, and 
that still wider emigration and settle- 
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ment would be stimulated. That the 
land would promptly be put on the 
market was soon found to be a fact, 
for in the very month following the 
cession a considerable portion of it 
was offered for sale. One tract, of 
twenty-four thousand acres, was dis- 
posed of,—and then the matter was 
dropped. 


In 1792, five hundred thousand 


acres of the western end of the Re- 
serve was set apart for Connecticut 
citizens whose property had been de- 
stroyed by the British expeditions of 
Benedict Arnold and others in the 
Revolutionary War, and this section 
is still known as the “Fire Lands.” 
In 1793 the balance of the Reserve 
was offered for sale, but some unpop- 


ular provisions in the act which pro- 
vided for this led to its speedy repeal. 

But for some years past the 
shadow of danger had so darkened 
the Lake Erie region that it would 
have been useless to try to get set- 
tlers to turn their faces thitherward. 
The Indians had determined to put 
a stop to white encroachment in 
Ohio, and had fiercely upheld what 
they deemed their rights. They 
not only waylaid and scalped soli- 
tary trappers and backwoodsmen, 
but in 1790 they administered a 
stinging defeat to the forces of 
General Harmar, and in 1791 so 
fearfully crushed the army of St. 
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Clair that a thrill of horror ran 
through the country, while the news 
so affected Washington himself that 
he, man of marble calm and iron self- 
control though he was, gave way to a 
frantic burst of excitement. But in 
1794 there was a change. Beside the 
Rapids of the Maumee, where that 
broad and splendid river lilts, shallow 
—rippling, over long stretches of 
rock-paved floor, Anthony Wayne 





cents an acre, as they thought they 
were doing, they paid forty. 

It is curious to know that an Indian 
trader, Alexander Henry, whose 
name and much of whose actual ad- 
ventures appear in “The White Is- 
lander,” made a claim, in 1797, that he 
and some others owned all of the 
Reserve west of the Cuyahoga, hav- 
ing had it deeded to them by the Indi- 
ans. They were willing to sell to the 
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fought a fierce battle with the Indians, 
and so overwhelmingly defeated them 
that they were glad to make peace; 
and the time for the settlement of the 
Reserve had come. 

In May, 1795, the land was again 
offered, and in September of that year 
it was sold. The Connecticut Land 
Company were the purchasers. The 
amount paid was $1,200,000. The 
company thought that they were pur- 
chasing some four milllions of acres, 
but subsequent surveys showed that 
there was a little under three millions. 
Instead, therefore, of paying thirty 


Connecticut Land Company for a 
shilling an acre. As, however, deeds 
from the Indians were not considered 
of any effect unless given to the gen- 
eral government, no attention was 
paid to the claim. 

The company set promptly about 
having their land surveyed and set- 
tled. General Moses Cleaveland, a 
lawyer of Canterbury, an officer of the 
militia, a man of forceful character and 
highly respected, was selected to be 
general agent and to manage the sur- 
veys. In May, 1796, a party number- 
ing about fifty set out under his 








charge. 
they passed up the Mohawk River in 


Assembling at Schenectady, 


bateaux to Fort Stanwix, whence 
they followed the Portage to Wood 
Creek, and then went down that 
stream, across Oneida Lake, and 
down the Oswego. and so reached 
Lake Ontario. They followed the 
shore line to Niagara, and were at 
Buffalo by about the middle of June. 
There they were met by a party of 
Indians, among whom were the great 
chiefs Joseph Brant and Red Jacket; 
and after an amicable council the 
white men proceeded on their way. 

On the Fourth of July they entered 
the Reserve. Some of them pro- 
ceeded along the shore. The others, 
in boats, kept abreast of the clay cliffs 
which lead to Conneaut Creek. And 
then, at the mouth of that creek, at 
a spot which has since disappeared 
through the straightening of the chan- 
nel, they all gathered together, and the 
first Fourth of July celebration on the 
Western Reserve was held. 
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“May the Port of Independence” — 
this was the name by which Conneaut 
was for a time known,—“and the fifty 
sons and daughters who have entered 
it this day, be successful and prosper- 
ous!” “May these sons and daughters 
multiply in sixteen years sixteen times 
fifty!” Such are examples of the 
toasts which on that Independence 
Day were enthusiastically given. 

And very soon the settlement of the 
Reserve began. Towns sprang into 
existence; farmers and traders estab- 
lished homes. By 1800, from twenty 
to thirty settlements had been begun, 
and the district contained a population 
of 1,300 people. Lines of survey were 
drawn like a network over the land, 
and the era of base lines and sections 
and parallels and townships had finally 
come. 

For a few years there was doubt as 
to whether Connecticut or the United 
States possessed jurisdiction over the 
Reserve; and this uncertainty checked, 
for a time, free sales of land. Con- 
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necticut, however, having given a quit- 
claim deed for the district, seems to 
have been desirous of having noth- 
ing more to do with it in an official 
way; while the general government, 
—at least so far as the proc- 
lamations of the territorial governor, 
its appointee, went—took it for 
granted that the reservation of the land 
did not imply any reservation of polit- 
ical authority. As early as 1788, the 
Reserve, as far west as the Cuyahoga, 
was included, with Marietta, in Wash- 
ington County, of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. In 1796, that part of the Re- 
serve which is west of the Cuyahoga 
was made a part of Wayne County, 
and the space covered by that large 
part of the city of Cleveland known as 
the “West Side” was therefore in that 
county—whose county seat was De- 
troit, and whose limits included, also, 
Mackinac and Sault Ste. Marie and the 
site of the future Chicago! After the 
final settlement of the question, in 
favor of the jurisdiction of the United 
States, sales and emigration were 
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much stimulated; for purchasers had 
no longer to dread either a conflict of 
rival tax gatherers and sheriffs, or the 
absence of any regular administration 
of law. 

Of all the towns which sprang into 
being, none was so curious or strange 
as Tallmadge. The Reverend David 

3acon was its founder. He was one 

of the earliest preachers to enter the 
region; for it was in 1804 that he 
reached the Reserve and, passing 
through Cleveland, went on to Hud- 
son. In that town he preached for 
three years. It was while he was there 
that Owen Brown became a resident; 
and Owen sometimes took to church 
with him a little son, a certain John 
Brown, who was destined to awaken 
the nation as it had never been awak- 
ened before. 

In 1807 Bacon left Hudson and pro- 
ceeded to carry out a plan which he 
had long meditated. This was to 
form a religious village,—not a celi- 
bate community, not a society of Prot- 
estant monks or nuns, but a commu- 
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BENJAMIN F. WADE. 


nity of zealous Christian people. The 
first condition was that none be al- 
lowed to purchase land save such as 
were members of either the Presby- 
terian or the Congregational church. 
Bacon was resolved upon securing a 
moral and religious atmosphere, and 
the Reserve was large enough to allow 
plenty of room at other points for all 
who could not or would not conform 
to his ideas. For every 
hundred acres of land the 
sum of two dollars was to 
be paid annually for the 
support of the gospel; and 
there were other carefully 
planned provisions for 
churches and __ schools. 
Bacon obtained control of 
almost an entire township; 
in the centre of the tract 
was a common, from which 
there radiated eight roads. 
A brave scheme it was, and 
a prophetical, to thus lay 
off roads with the expecta- 
tion that towns would 
spring up for them to 
lead to. 

A daughter of Bacon 
was the famous Delia 


Bacon, and it was in Tallmadge 
that she was born. She possessed 
her father’s individuality of thought 
and energy, but with her it was 
to literary investigation that these 
traits led. Her theory regarding 
Shakespeare brought ridicule and dis- 
appointment, yet there was something 
about her which commanded the re- 
spect of men whose respect was a high 
honor. Hawthorne, Emerson and 
Carlyle made themselves of material 
assistance to her, although all three 
scouted her strange fancy. “I wish 
you could have heard him laugh,” 
writes Miss Bacon, describing an inter- 
view with Carlyle. “Once or twice I 
thought he would have taken the roof 
of the house off. I told him he did not 
know what was in the plays if he said 
that, and no one could know who be- 
lieved that that booby wrote them. 
It was then that he began to shriek. 
You could have heard him a mile.” 
In heart-break and misery did the 
work of this Tallmadge-born woman 
end, and it was in disappointment and 
heart-burning that her father gave up 
his own peculiar struggle. For he 
met with serious difficulties, and with 
pecuniary troubles, which compelled 
him to give up the land, and after a few 
vears of struggling poverty he died. 
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Yet his work was not in 
vain. The influence of his 
plan and of his principles is 
still felt. The town is of 
quiet, quaint attractiveness, 
and there is such an atmos- | 
phere of order and law : | 
and morality as is apparent 
to even a casual observer. 
The winters through 
which the early settlers of 
|" the Reserve passed were 
savagely bitter and fierce. 
They were presaged by 
wild storms, which, sweep- . 
ing in from the angry GIDDINGS'S OFFICE AT JEFFERSON, 
waters of Lake _ Erie, 
warned the people to make their final struck him down, and he was help- 
preparations for the cold. Gloomy _lessly delayed, but as soon as he could 
move he once more set out for home. 
The weather was fearful. It was bitter 
cold; snow covered the ground to a 
great depth, and it fell, without inter- 
mission, every day for three weeks. 
To plunge and wade through the drifts 
was almost an impossibility. It was 
on the third of December that Kings- 
bury left Buffalo. It was not until the 
twenty-fourth that he reached Con- 
neaut Creek! His horse had died 
from the frightful exposure, but he 
himself had plunged forward until he 
reached home. He found that the 
child had been born; that its mother 
was sick with a fever; that the food 
was almost exhausted: He dragged 
a hand-sled to the settlement of Erie, 
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and portentous was the sound of 

the wind and of the roaring lake-— 
) deep calling unto deep; and soon the 
long, hard winter was upon them, 
when, to use the terrible figure of Job, 
“the waters were hid as with a stone.” 
And what a winter was that in which 
the first white child was born on the 
Reserve! The father, James Kings- 
bury, had gone eastward for needed 
supplies, leaving his wife in the wilder- —— e 
ness. As he was returning, a fever MONUMENT TO GIDDINGS AT JEFFERSON. 
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and returned with a load of provisions. 
Then the cow died, and the child grew 
weaker and weaker from starvation, 
for the mother’s fever and the death of 
the cow made it impossible to give the 
poor little infant food, and at last it 
died. Kingsbury saw that his wife, 
too, would surely perish, unless some- 
thing nourishing could be obtained 
for her. He was himself scarcely able 
to move, but, loading an old musket, 
he feebly made his way into the woods 
and sat down upon a log. A solitary 
pigeon perched upon a high branch 
above him, but his trembling hands 
could scarcely steady the weapon; still 
he felt that his wife’s very life hung 
upon the issue. He fired—and the 
bird fell flutteringly downward. He 
hastened to his cabin, and made a 
warm and palatable broth; and under 
its influence his wife revived, spoke to 
him rationally, and from that day 
began to recover. 

But the annals of the Reserve do not 
give us solemn stories alone. They 


tell of “Glorious Fourths,” of balls, of 
happy gatherings, of queer experi- 
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ences. They tell of how, in the out- 
skirts of the then little Cleveland, the 
future Governor Huntington was at- 
tacked by a pack of wolves, and of how 
he bravely kept them at bay with his 
umbrella until Superior Street and 
safety were reached. They tell of the 
early settler who, hearing a commo- 
tion among his stock one morning, 
hurried out with his gun and was just 
in time to prevent a bear from running 
off with a prize. He shot and killed 
it; but it was Sunday morning, and he 
was forthwith taken before a justice 
and assessed one dollar fine for shoot- 
ing on the Sabbath day. 

In the midst of a high plateau sec- 
tion—breezy, open and clear—where 
the soil, naturally thin, has been pa- 
tiently worked, and where a fine com- 
munity has grown up, is the town of 
Hudson. It was founded by David 
Hudson, a direct descendant of Hud- 
son, the great explorer. It was one of 
the very earliest Reserve towns to be 
settled, and it is still one of the most 
attractive. In some of its aspects it 
reminds one of that most charming of 
New England towns, Concord. It 
can show a house built as far back as 
1806. What an ancient date for a 
building on the Western Reserve! and 
what a contrast to buildings and age in 
the Eastern States, where we have 
more than once been told, in answer to 
inquiries regarding buildings at his- 
torical spots: “No, there is no history 
connected with that particular house; 
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it merely stood before the 
Revolution,—that’s all.” “I 
can imagine a Cleveland man 
feeling quite awe-stricken by 
New York antiquity,” Mrs. 
Burton Harrison makes one 
| of her characters remark. 
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ern Reserve College, which, 
chartered in 1826, soon became 
a power in educational, reli- 
gious and anti-slavery move- 
ments. At the time of the 
founding of the college, several 
4 cule on Wan cores, Reserve towns competed for its 
possession; prominent among 

“Religion, morality and knowledge these were Burton, where the acad- 
being necessary to good government emy had been, Cleveland and Hudson. 
and the happiness of mankind, schools The amounts that could be offered as 
and the means of education shall for- a donation fund by the competing 
ever be encour- towns had of 
aged.” Such was | 
a declaration of 
the Ordinance of 
1787; and the ed- 





course to be con- 
sidered; and Hud- 
son, which _ se- 
cured the prize, 


ucational institu- subscribed over 
tions that have seven thousand 
, sprung up in the dollars. Some 


Reserve have been 
such as splendidly 
to carry out the 
f idea. Not  con- 
tent with simple 
schools, the people 
soon began to de- 
} mand something 
more advanced; 
and Burton Acad- 
emy, the pioneer 
academy of the 


dozen years ago a 
wider field opened 
before the college, 
when a_ wealthy 
citizen of Cleve- 
land gave a large 
amount for its 
use, on condition 
that it be removed 
to that city. The 
removal was 
made, and now, as 








Reserve, was Western Reserve 
given a charter in § oe University, it is 
1803. From Bur- 2" : . continuing its 
ton Academy WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. splendid work and 


sprang the West- FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT JEFFERSON IN 1855. constantly broad- 
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THE HOME OF GARFIELD AT MENTOR. 


ening and strengthening in scope and 
methods. Its record, from its simple 
beginning to the present time, is a 
proud one. As the Western Reserve 
was “New Connecticut,” so has the 
Western Reserve College always been 
in some sense a New Yale. The older 
Yale has always had a great attraction 
for the sons of the Reserve, scores of 
them being numbered among her 
alumni. 

How striking a history has been that 
of another college on the Reserve— 
Oberlin—the first college to intro- 
duce coéducation, as it was also the 
first to admit colored students to 
its halls. It was founded amid the 
forest; its first building was hidden 
among the woods. Gradually pupils 
came to it, and a town arose round 
about. It was in 1834 that it was 
chartered, and soon it re- 
ceived its first important 
accession of strength. In 
Lane Seminary the discus- 
sion of slavery was for- 
bidden, and numbers who 
could not remain there 
under such a ruling came 
to the clearer atmosphere 
of the Reserve, and found 
at Oberlin a congenial 
college home. For there 
was never any restriction 
of free speech there, and 


not only did the “Oberlin The- 
ology” soon become famous, but 
the name of the college also became 
associated with the most earnest anti- 
slavery ideas. Lecturers and teachers 
on this subject were encouraged, and 
the town of Oberlin became one of the 
most important stations on the Under- 
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ground Railway, helping many slaves 
to freedom. It is said that of the 
multitude of fugitives who sought as- 
sistance there, not one was ever taken 
back to slavery. Ona guide-post, on 
one of the roads leading to Oberlin, 
was the figure of a negro running at 
full speed toward the town. The radi- 
cal position adopted by the Oberlinites 
brought upon them much criticism 
and persecution. Threats were freely 
made to burn the college buildings. 
From time to time, in the state legis- 
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a tremendous jubilee. It may be 
added that, as usual, the negro had his 
freedom. 

What a picturesque location is that 
of the college at Hiram —*“Hiram-on- 
the-Hill”! From the height on which 
it stands there are wide-spreading 
stretches of beauty—the greens and 
purples and blues of the fields and the 
woods and the sky. Garfield was for 
a time president of the academy here, 
which has since developed into the 
college, and in the little town which 
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lature, efforts were made to have the 
college charter annulled. In Septem- 
ber, 1858, the people of Wellington 
and Oberlin rescued a slave from his 
captors, and a number of the best citi- 
zens were arrested and carried to 
Cleveland for trial. One had been 
superintendent of an Oberlin Sabbath- 
school for sixteen years, and four hun- 
dred of the children went to Cleveland 
to visit him in jail. It was a time of 
intense excitement, of mass meetings 
and fiery speeches. It was well into 
1859 before the matter was finally ad- 
justed, and the last prisoner released, 
and then there was great rejoicing and 


clusters around the institution there is 
the building which was his home, and 
there is also the house in which he was 
married. The home of his later years 
was at Mentor. 

Garfield was born on the Reserve; 
he was reared under Western Reserve 
influences; of his splendid career the 
citizens of the Reserve feel justly 
proud. Without the advantages of 
wealth, he succeeded through ability 
and energy. Whatever he did, he did 
well; and when, as a youth, he worked 
for a time on a canal boat, he did so to 
his employer’s thorough satisfaction. 
I was talking some time ago with an 
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JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


old man who had followed the canal 
for a lifetime. He was undersized, 
clumsy of build, ungainly and igno- 
rant. He could not understand why 
Garfield’s connection with the canal 
had been made so much of by the 
public. “Now, Garfield, he war jest 
like me!” he exclaimed. Garfield’s 
work as an educator, his career as an 
officer, his fame as a statesman—how 
much of success was crowded into his 
fifty years of life! And then his un- 
timely death, —and the solemn day on 


which his body, followed by a mighty 
stream of mourners, was borne to its 
final resting place, the beautiful Lake 
View Cemetery in Cleveland! 

In Ashtabula County there is a quiet, 
peaceful, sleepy little town, where mod- 
ern homes mingle with those which are 
antique, and where there is an atmos- 
phere as of history and age. The 
town has a distinctively New England 
appearance; and it is especially inter- 
esting to note that it has even a 
“Pyncheon Home,”—an old dwelling 
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house with a store in one corner. In 
this little town, Austinburgh, was 
founded the first church of the Western 
Reserve. Joseph Badger, the home 
missionary, was its organizer, and the 
date was October, 1801. Badger was 
the first regular preacher on the Re- 
serve, and his ministrations had begun 
at this town in 1800. By October, 
1801, he deemed that the time had 
come for a formal church organiza- 
tion; and we are quaintly told, in his 
journal, that it consisted of “ten males 
and six females.” From the journal 
of this simple, earnest man much curi- 
ous information is obtainable. His 
duties called him to other portions of 
the Reserve, as well as to the vicinity of 
Austinburgh, and he visited, among 
other places, the promising village of 
Newburgh, at that time a settlement 
with a future before it, 
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and orderly manner shall ever be 
molested on account of his mode 
of worship or religious sentiments”; 
and the residents of Northern Ohio 


have always been very tolerant 
in consequence; only their  tol- 
erance resembled somewhat in 


character that of the Boston captain 
whom Conan Doyle makes say: “My 
motto is freedom to conscience, d’ye 
see, except just for Quakers and pa- 
pists, and—and I wouldn’t stand Anne 
Hutchinsons, and women testifyin’, 
and such like foolishness.” Not that 
the people of the Reserve ever drew the 
line at just those points; but they arose 
in the majesty of their displeasure 
when the members of the peculiar 
community of Berlin Heights endeav- 
ored to live as to them seemed best; 
and they tried with tar and with feath- 





but long since incorpo- 
rated with its then de- 
spised rival, Cleveland. 
In Newburgh, in 1802, so 
Badger tells us, “there 
were five families, but no 
apparent piety. They 
seemed to glory in their 
infidelity.” He went to 
Cleveland, on the same 
trip, and tells of visiting 
“the only two families.” 
Cleveland had _ not 
grown as rapidly as its 
founders had hoped. In 
1796 there were four peo- 
ple who could be counted 
as residents. By 1797 
there were fifteen. By 
1802 the population had 
shrunk as Badger re- 
ports; but the depression 
was only temporary. 
One thing on which 
the people of the Reserve 
have prided themselves 
has been their toleration 
of every kind of religious 
belief. The Ordinance 
of 1787 declared that: 
“No person demeaning 
himself in a _ peaceable 
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OLD SHAKER CHURCH AT NORTH UNION. 


ers to extirpate the doctrines of 
Mormonism. 

Among the most interesting 
towns on the Reserve is Kirt- 
land, about twenty miles from 
Cleveland. For there the first 
Mormon temple was erected,— 
a temple which is still standing, 
built of rough stone, plastered 
over, and marked to imitate 
courses of masonry. There is much 
of rugged and broken country round 
about, and there are steep hills, and 
deep valleys, and streams which twine 
sinuously lakeward. The Temple, 
erected sixty years ago, presents a 
striking appearance; yet this is owing 
more to its prominent location, over- 
looking a sweep of broken country, 
than to its architecture,—which is the 
more strange from the fact that its ap- 
parent architect, Joseph Smith, dis- 
claimed the honor and attributed the 
entire plan of the building, inside and 
out, to divine power. The interior is 
much more striking and worthy of 
attention. White is the prevailing 
color, and its creamy combinations on 
the walls, the fluted pillars, the gothic 
windows, the arched ceiling, the 
square, straight-backed pews, the 
rows of pulpits, many-initialed, for the 
religious officers of the church, at one 
end, and the rows of pulpit-like seats, 
many-initialed, for the lay officers at 
the other, are very impressive. 

Joseph Smith, Brigham Young, 
Sidney Rigdon,—here at Kirtland 
they labored, and here they and their 
followers strove to establish perma- 


nently their New Jerusalem. 
Some sacred plates, written by 
the inspired hand of the prophet 
Mormon (who it is claimed 
lived in the United States some 
fifteen hundred years ago), were 
the basis of their religion. 
These had been buried in the 
earth by Mormon’s son, and 
Joseph Smith miraculously dis- 
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covered them. Besides the light 
which the Book of Mormon throws 
upon early American history and an- 
tiquities, all other investigation and 
speculation pale! Cities and peoples, 
wars and battles, are freely described. 
“And the city of Moroni did sink into 
the depths of the sea, and the inhabi- 
tants thereof were drowned; and the 
earth was carried up upon the city of 
Moronihah, that in the place of the city 
thereof there became a great moun- 
tain.” 

Kirtland, however, and the Temple 
have as yet escaped the destruction 
which, according to Mormon, over- 
took so many places in North Amer- 
ica. Some Mormons actually live at 
Kirtland now, and continue to worship 
in the historic building. They are not 
polygamists; they assert that in the 
authorized teachings of their church 
there is nothing by which polygamy 
can be justified; they are bitterly an- 
tagonistic to the Mormons of Utah, 
and find great satisfaction in the result 
of a suit instituted some years ago for 
the legal possession of the Temple; 
for the court decided the peopie 
now at Kirtland to be the true and 
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successors to the 


lawful 

church. 
Another peculiar sect which found 

an abiding place on the Reserve were 


original 


the Shakers. A Shaker village, North 
Union, existed since early in the cen- 
tury in the outskirts of Cleveland, and 
it was only a few years ago that the few 
remaining inhabitants (for the com- 
munity had sorely dwindled), betook 
themselves to another village of their 
sect, elsewhere, for the companionship 
of numbers,—a sect with a dry and 
rigid code of life, with asceticism and 
self-denial as its foundation, yet withal 
a people who not only live sincerely 
pure lives and are honest, industrious 
and sober, but who have love for each 
other and kindly words and ways. 
They consider celibacy to lie at the 
very base of their religion; yet they 
love the children whom they adopt. 
“T always liked children,” I remember 
an old Shaker telling me, gravely; “I 
should not like to live where there are 
none about.” One of the older mem- 
bers, when the decision to remove from 
North Union was made, was feeble, 
and felt that her time was not long for 
this world. “Take me with you,” she 
entreated. “I don’t want to be the last 
one to be left here. When.I am dead, 
let me lie where I shall still be near 
you!” And they heeded her entreaty, 
and she was tenderly taken with them; 
and within a week after reaching her 
new home she was called to her final 
rest. Dry and harsh and unlovable as 
the Shakers too often seem (for part of 
their creed is to have little to do with 
the outside world), there is sunny 
brightness often to be found in their 
great homes, by those whom they ad- 
mit to their friendly acquaintance, and 
there are jests and repartee and merry 
laughter. A number of the old build- 
ings at North Union still stand, de- 
serted and fast going to ruin—their 
church, some dwelling places (one in 
particular, an enormous one), a 
mill, a blacksmith’s shop, and a 
picturesque building in which were 
huge fireplaces, and a loom for weav- 
ing silk, and a washing machine, 
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with a great hollowed-out log for 
a tub. 

One of the most interesting towns of 
the Reserve is Jefferson, the home of 
the famous Giddings and the still more 
famous Wade,—splendid types, both 
of them, of the independence produced 
on the Reserve. Of absolute physical 
as well as intellectual bravery, they 
were men who won the respect of their 
opponents at a time when it was the 
taunt that the North had not the cour- 
ageofthe South. The life of Giddings 
was often threatened. Twice, on the 
very floor of the House of Representa- 
tives, he was assaulted, and once, in the 
streets of Washington, he was attacked 
by a mob. Once he was censured by 
the House for introducing some un- 
popular anti-slavery resolutions; but 
when he resigned and went back to his 
constituents, they at once reélected 
him, and he returned to Washington to 
continue his decided course. 

Wade was a man of immense force 
of character, high abilities, unswerv- 
ing determination and striking person- 
ality. He was honored, admired, 
loved and feared during his long career 
as United States senator. His words 
were blows, fierce, downright and 
crushing; and he could also make 
them cut and sting. When a North 
Carolina member, urging the exten- 
sion of slavery into the West, pathet- 
ically spoke of wanting to take with 
him there the old colored “mammy” 
who had cared for him in infancy and 
childhood and whom he loved as a 
mother, and when in touching tones he 
deplored the attitude of the North in 
attempting to prevent his carrying out 
such an act of affectionate devotion, 
Wade touched the heart of the matter 
by saying coolly that the objection was 
not to his taking the old nurse there: 
“We are afraid you'll sell her when you 
get her there!” 

Both Wade and Giddings are 
buried in the Jefferson cemetery, and 
plain monuments mark their graves. 
Within the town there still stands a 
little one-story office which was used 
by the two when they were actively 
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united in the law firm of Giddings and 
Wade. 

Jefferson is more than the home of 
statesmen; it is the home of Howells’s 
Cornelia. For it is “Pymantoning” — 
the town with “white houses, with 
green blinds, behind black ranks of 
maplesin themoonlight.” Ohio feelsa 
particular interest in Howells’s career. 
It was in this state that he was born; 
for years, his home was on the West- 
ern Reserve; a girl of the Reserve is 
the heroine of his charming story, 
“The Coast of Bohemia.” The life of 
Howells has been a romantic one. As 
a young man he endured financial 
hardships, for his father was not always 
prosperous, and the entire family 
earnestly helped him. The senior 
Howells was the editor of a paper at 
Jefferson, a staunch abolitionist, the 
friend of Giddings and Wade. At one 
time voung Howells was in the habit of 
working until late at night setting type 
for his father’s paper and getting up 
at four o’clock the next morning to de- 
liver the papers to subscribers. He 
had the strongest literary bent, and 
labored unweariedly to prepare himself 
for an author’s career. He wrote po- 
etry, and by this won his literary spurs. 
With the proceeds of a life of Lincoln 
(some $160), he set out on a trip to 
places of which for years he had 
thought and dreamed. He went 
from the Reserve to Boston, where 
he made the acquaintance of Lowell 
and of Holmes. It is like the 
story of some young scion of chiv- 
alry, of old, setting out to visit the 
court and the army, to meet the rulers 
and leaders, and to push his fortunes. 
And good fortune came to him, even 
as it used to do to young men who are 
the heroes of romantic novels. He 
obtained an appointment as consul to 
Venice; and in the fulness of time 
came the splendid and deserved pros- 
perity which, as a youth at Jefferson, 
his wildest fancyings could not have 
pictured. On the Western Reserve he 
is immensely admired. He is loved 
for the sincerity and manliness of his 
character, and the Reserve feels proud 
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that a great writer, whom its people 
can almost number as one of them- 
selves, has, in this period of literary 
laxity, produced books which are uni- 
formly strong and clean and healthful 
and pure. 

When Howells was once asked how 
it was possible for him, coming to 
New England to live only when he 
was a mature man, to portray New 
England country life with the delicacy 
and accuracy which his novels show, 
he replied that his boyhood had been 
passed in a New England village—and 
it was the essential truth. “There are 
townships on this Western Reserve,” 
said Garfield, “which are more thor- 
oughly New England in character and 
spirit than most of the towns of the 
New England of to-day. Cut off as 
they were from the metropolitan life 
that had gradually been moulding and 
changing the spirit of New England, 
they preserved here in the wilderness 
the characteristics of New England as 
it was when they left it at the beginning 
of the century. This has given to the 
people of the Western Reserve those 
strongly marked qualities which have 
always distinguished them.” The ad- 
dress from which these words are 
quoted is an address on “The North- 
west Territory and the Western Re- 
serve,” given before the Historical So- 
ciety of Geauga County, in 1873. 
“The pioneers,” says Garfield in this 
address, “were a people who had been 
trained in the principles and practices 
of civil order; and these were trans- 
planted to their new home. In New 
Connecticut there was but little of that 
lawlessness which so often character- 
izes the people of a new country. In 
many instances, a township organiza- 
tion was completed and their minister 
chosen before they left home. Thus 
they planted the institutions and opin- 
ions of old Connecticut in their new 
wilderness homes. . . . These pioneers 
knew well that the three great forces 
which constitute the strength and 
glory ofa free government are the fam- 
ily, the school and the church. These 
three they planted here, and they nour- 
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ished and cherished them with an 
energy and devotion scarcely equalled 
in any other quarter of the world. On 
this height were planted in the wilder- 
ness the symbols of this trinity of 
powers; and here, let us hope, may be 
maintained forever the ancient faith of 
our fathers in the sanctity of the home, 
the intelligence of the school, and the 
faithfulness of the church.” 

There is much of the picturesque on 
the Reserve. There are attractive 
roads; there are spots of romantic 
beauty; there are finely situated 
homes; there are many little white 
meeting-houses, like those of New 
England, and they show prettily across 
stretches of open farm land, or as the 
eye catches sight of them through gaps 
among the trees; there are log cabins, 
reminding one of the primitive sim- 
plicity of the ‘past; while once in a 
while one meets the old-fashioned ox- 
team. It is interesting, on roads here 
and there, to come upon buildings 
which were inns in the old days of 
stage coaching; it is perhaps still more 
interesting to follow along the line of 
the old Ohio Canal, and note the old 
inns which welcomed passengers and 
captains from the packets which tied 
up at their docks. 

Another kind of stopping place, on 
another kind of travel-line, are the sta- 
tions on the Underground Railway. 
Numbers of these are still pointed out 
and kept proudly in remembrance. 
The history of that railway can never 
be fully written, for many of the brav- 
est and most remarkable deeds con- 
nected with it were never made public 
and never can be. As early as 1815 
the Railway was in operation in the 
Reserve, and fugitives were even then 
making their way to Lake Erie and 
Canada. Owen Brown was one of the 
many who were connected with the 
system, and it is easy to understand 
how greatly the mind of his son John 
must have been affected by what in this 
way he saw and learned. 

John Brown, when but five years of 
age, was brought to the Western Re- 
serve, and it was here that much of his 


after life was spent. Never was there 
a man of more absolute determination 
or more immovable firmness. He was 
far-sighted, cool and _ indomitable. 
He could plan and carry out enter- 
prises which to men of another type 
seemed rash and mad. When a 
wretched slave crept over the Kansas 
line from Missouri and told him that 
he, his wife and his children were about 
to be sold and separated, Brown at 
once organized a small party and, tak- 
ing with them not only that family but 
some other slaves as well, started 
across country toward Canada. With 
unflinching bravery he kept on, in spite 
of threats, pursuit, attacks and opposi- 
tion. Once when he had captured a 
few of his pursuers with their horses, 
the captured men swore and stormed 
so vehemently that Brown, whose dis- 
cipline was always strict, grimly and at 
the point of a pistol made them get 
down on their knees and pray; and for 
the five days that he kept them with 
him he regularly, morning and even- 
ing, saw to it that those men offered 
up their devotions. After getting the 
slaves safely into Canada, he went with 
a couple of the captured horses to 
Cleveland, and on a public street there 
had them publicly offered for sale by an 
auctioneer, while he himself (known by 
the crowd to be the dreaded John 
Brown of Kansas) warned bidders that 
although his title to the horses was 
niorally perfect, it might be questioned 
should the matter ever get into the 
courts. “The horses brought a very 
excellent price,” is his own comment 
on the sale. This occurrence took 
place on a March day of 1859. At 
that time, as every one in the crowd 
well knew, there was a reward of $3,- 
000 offered by the governor of Mis- 
souri for his arrest, and a separate 
reward of $250 offered by President 
Buchanan. He quietly referred to 
these rewards, and added, with caustic 
pleasantry, that he would himself give 
two dollars and fifty cents for the safe 
delivery of James Buchanan into any 
jail in the free states. 

One of the most interesting features 
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of John Brown’s life is the way in 
which he impressed the people of New 
England, strongly imbuing many of 
the best people with a hearty sympathy 
with his general plans. Bronson Al- 
cott, distinctively a man of thought 
rather than action, was ready to be one 
of a party to go South and try to rescue 
him as he lay in prison after his 
Harper’s Ferry attempt. But John 
Brown did not want to be rescued. 
He saw, as with the eye of a prophet, 
that he would not be worth so much 
living as dead; and it was thus that he 
expressed himself. On the day of his 
execution he wrote: “I, John Brown, 
am now quite certain that the crimes of 
this guilty land will never be purged 
away but with blood. I had, as I now 
think vainly, flattered myself that with- 
out very much bloodshed it might be 
done.” As one stands within the field 
where he was executed, and looks off 
at the wide-spreading view, hemmed in 
in the distance by dark blue mountain 
lines, a view which made Brown him- 
self on his way to the scaffold gently 
remark that it was a beautiful country, 
and as one lets his gaze rest upon the 
distant gap marking the site of Harp- 
er’s Ferry, thoughts arise not only of 
Brown the heroic leader, but of a 
young lad on the Western Reserve, 
curiously observing the Indians, sor- 
rowing over the loss of a marble—the 
first which he had ever seen, and which 
an Indian boy had given him,—good- 
naturedly wrestling and snow-balling, 
rambling through the woods and find- 
ing the nests of squirrels and turkeys, 


“with buckskin breeches” (to quote his 
own description of himself, given in a 
curious autobiographical sketch), “sus- 
pended often with one leather strap 
over the shoulder, but sometimes with 
two.” His mother died while he was 
a mere boy, and he says with simple 
pathos that he “continued to pine after 
his mother for years.” 

What may fitly be termed the capital 
of the Western Reserve is Cleveland. 
It has had a steady, prosperous growth, 
and now it is one of the great cities of 
the country. Its manufacturing in- 
dustries are immense; the character of 
its people is high; in schools, in 
churches, in homes, in libraries, in the 
encouragement of art, it holds an envi- 
able place. Nor is it only within the 
past century that the advantages of 
Cleveland’s location have been recog- 
nized. Benjamin Franklin, in 1754, 
wrote with enthusiasm of Northern 
Ohio. He had received such reports 
of the region that he extolled its soil, 
its temperature, its climate, its hunting 
and fishing, its trade with the Indians, 
its possibilities of future commerce. 
And he clearly saw where the future 
centre was to be; he pointed out the 
very spot where, in after years, the city 
of Cleveland was to rise. For it was at 
the mouth of the Cuyahoga (“Tioga,” 
as he understood the spelling to be) 
that “a port should be formed, and a 
town erected, for the trade of the 
lakes.” Franklin’s prophecy has been 
fulfilled; and the city which he foresaw 
is the worthy capital of the historic 
Western Reserve. 





»——- 
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IV. VISITS AT MRS. KANE'S. 


By Charlotte Lyon. 


<6 HAT butter is this, my 

dear?” asked my father at 

tea one evening, when a 
round, firm golden pat lay before him, 
stamped neatly with a sheaf of wheat 
on the top. Butter was an article in 
great demand in old times during the 
hot haying season, and we often spent 
half a day in driving from one farm- 
house to another in the vain quest for 
the important edible. Frequently a 
pale, soft substance, glistening with 
crude particles of salt and drops of 
acid buttermilk, was the best to be 
had. This sweet, delectable butter 
was therefore a great prize. 

“Why,” replied my mother, “I had 
a little as a great favor from Miss 
Phyllis; and she had it from Mrs. 
Kane.” Miss Phyllis was the village 
milliner; but she was the last resort 
in all domestic difficulties, and more 
likely to furnish her customers with 
butter or eggs at a pinch, than to pro- 
duce the long promised bonnet. 

The next step to be taken by the 
family was to form an established con- 
nection with the Mrs. Kane who had 
attained to such excellence in butter 
making. It seemed that she was of 
the same profession as Miss Phyllis 
herself,and made bonnets for therustic 
neighbors who were scattered on the 
uneven ranges of Sheldon Mountain. 
She came to the village from her own 
farm, about five miles distant, every 
few days, to purchase supplies; and 
when she called on Miss Phyllis to 
“get the latest styles” or buy one or 
two rolls of ribbon, she would bring a 
little offering with her, a bowl of wild 
strawberries, a cake of maple sugar, a 
few sweet apples or early peas, or a 
big nosegay from her garden. She 
consented to supply our family with a 
weekly portion of butter, which she 
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brought herself, coming in an old 
springless wagon with a “buffalo” 
thrown over the seat, and driven by 
Mr. Doe, a quaint, spare little old 
bachelor, who had “roomed” in her 
house for years, taking his meals and 
working with a brother who lived a 
mile or two away. I remember that 
on one of Mrs. Kane’s first visits to 
our house she was invited into the 
parlor to rest and cool herself, and, 
seeing the piano, she remarked that 
she was extremely fond of music. 
My mother, who was then a young 
woman and a good musician, sat 
down at the instrument and played 
and sang for her a long time. 
Moore’s Irish Melodies were then in 
great vogue, and “The Harp which 
once through Tara’s Halls,” “Love’s 
Young Dream,” and others were 
given successively, with some of the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton’s ballads. I recol- 
lect that I, a staring little girl, watch- 
ing Mrs. Kane as she sat listening, saw 
with surprise the tears roll down her 
cheeks with the emotion which the 
songs had stirred within her. After 
the music was over and Mrs. Kane 
had partaken of some light refresh- 
ment and disposed of her butter, she 
invited me to accompany her home to 
spend a few days, saying that she had a 
little girl about my age and that straw- 
berries were very “thick” all about 
their house. While she went “to doa 
little trading,” as she said, and to 
spend the inevitable half hour in con- 
ference with Miss Phyllis, whose shop 
was the grand centre of fashion and 
gossip, I was hastily prepared for the 
excursion. A clean calico frock was 
put on, rebellious locks of hair were 
subdued, and a large gingham sun- 
bonnet with a big cape to screen my 
bare neck was tied firmly on my head, 
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my bare arms and hands encased in 
mitts of brown linen with a little 
pocket for the thumb, and I was 
charged to keep on both mitts and 
sun-bonnet when in the sun, an in- 
junction which I fear was not always 
obeyed. The brown hands and faces 
which young lady tennis players reck- 
lessly incur to-day would not have 
been tolerated at that time. 

At last the old horse and wagon 
reappeared, and I was hoisted in 
to sit on a “cricket” between Mrs. 
Kane and Mr. Doe in a wagon already 
well stuffed with a molasses jug, a 
band box, and various bundles and 
butter boxes. I shall never forget, 
though sixty years have passed since 
that drive, how long it seemed. My 
father loved a good horse and drove at 
a rattling pace. I had taken many 
long journeys with him in his light 
wagon, doing fifty or even sixty miles 
in a day with the same horse. But 
Mrs. Kane’s horse, I think, went about 
two miles an hour. The road, which 
soon after we passed the limits of the 
village street and crossed “Blue River 
Bridge” began to ascend a steep in- 
cline, followed all the way the wind- 
ing course of a beautiful brook, and 
was overhung by very large and fine 
forest trees. Ferns in great plumy 
masses grew in the deep dells. The 
pink laurel and the shad blossom 
sprang up from the roadside, clumps 
of wild columbine and daisies and 
beds of young wintergreens waited to 
be gathered, as we all alighted to walk 
up the harder steeps of the way. The 
brook itself came brawling over great 
stones and spread itself in frequent 
glassy little pools, flecked with sun- 
shine and bordered with the lovely 
little green plants which spring up in 
wild, wet places. At last we struck off 
the main road into a cross road, whicn 
ran along the mountain through a sort 
of hollow which intersected its top, and 
drew up at an old brown house, where 
Emily, Mrs. Kane’s little girl, shyly 
awaited us on the door-steps. 

We met with the silent embarrass- 
ment to which children always are 
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subject on first acquaintance, and the 
ice was not broken until after a lunch 
had been eaten, of pie and cheese and 
bread and milk, when Mrs. Kane pro- 
posed that we should “go out in the 
lot.” She said we might “take a bowl 
with us to pick some strawberries if we 
wanted to.” Mrs. Kane’s house stood 
near the roadside. A _ rickety old 
wooden gate gave access to the little- 
used front door. A side door led out 
of the long kitchen to the yard, where 
the well with its old well-sweep stood, 
and a garden enclosed with a stone 
wall lay just beyond. Here were fruit 
trees as well as corn and other vege- 
tables, and delicious peaches ripened 
in their season. Peaches in plenty, of 
fine quality, were raised then in New 
England. Emily’s pet lamb came to 
greet us here and gave me an esthetic 
pleasure. I was familiar with the pet 
lamb in old-fashioned story-books, 
and Wordsworth’s “Little Barbara 
Lewthwaite” was as a familiar friend 
to me; but the pet lamb in real life I 
had never before encountered. I saw 
at once that Emily was quite an ideal 
country girl, and respected her accord- 
ingly. 

Followed by the lamb, which went 
after us like a dog, we went round the 
“mowing lot,” across another brook, 
to a hillside which was literally red 
with the delicious wild strawberry so 
infinitely superior in flavor to the culti- 
vated specimens, abundant to-day, 
which have taken its place. I kneeled 
down to pick, and rose up in sad con- 
dition; the clean frock, the white 
“pantalets” so immaculate in the 
morning, were covered with gory 
stains, and I felt in disgrace during the 
remainder of my visit. Emily came 
forth unscathed. She deftly tucked 
up her little petticoats and stooped 
judiciously instead of plumping down 
on her hands and knees. 

In front of Mrs. Kane’s house rose 
up a great peak of the mountain with 
bare boulders of rock crowning the 
summit. We made delightful ex- 


peditions to this point, from which I 
could see the nestling village of Blue- 
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meadow 
father’s house shining white among 


even recognize my 
the trees. Emily, a propos of the 
scene, confided to me that “street 
folks,” as she called them, were “very 
proud” and “felt above farmers’ folks.” 
This was my first impression of social 
distinctions. We lived in a community 
of mutual respect. I knew that some 
people had better houses and better 
clothes than others. But old Dick 
Lovering, a shiftless, “drinking” man, 
who came in patched coat and tattered 
breeches to weed our garden, was ad- 
dressed by the family as “Mr. Lover- 
ing” and treated with the same cour- 
tesy as his betters. I assured Emily 
that “street folks” were not proud, 
and tried to change the awkward 
subject. 

I felt the same embarrassment when 
Mrs. Kane apologized for the plain- 
ness of her house as compared to “what 
I had at home.” It seemed all delight- 
ful to me. Mrs. Kane had a “turned- 
up bed” in the “keeping room,” with 
homespun checked woolen curtains, 
and the windows were screened with 
the same material, drawn aside on 
strings fastened half across the win- 
dows. A tall eight-day clock ticked 
in the corner. Between the windows 
was a large table, which reminded me 
of Miss Phyllis’s shop. On it uprose 
blocks for pressing and sewing straw 
bonnets, rolls of ribbon and pieces of 
silk and crown muslin. Here Mrs. 
Kane sat, when her kitchen work was 
done, at her millinery; and from time 
to time her neighbors came in to get 
their well saved head-gear repaired. 
Probably new bonnets were bought in 
the village; but a new bonnet was an 
era in the life of a farmer’s wife then. 
An annual bleaching and retrimming 
could be managed by Mrs. Kane at 
small expense. Opposite the keeping 
room was the best room of the house. 
As was then common, a huge chimney 
filled the middle of the house, and the 
front door opened into a little square 
passage with narrow stairs leading to 
the small landing above. The best 
room contained a bed, as did all such 
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rooms in farmhouses then. There 
was a great high feather bed reserved 
for company, a looking-glass with a 
gilt eagle on top of its frame, tilted 
forward, supported on two _ great 
china-headed nails, one of which bore 
the picture of a lady and the other that 
of a gentleman on its surface. These 
I thought very beautiful. The floor 
of this room was painted yellow, but 
no other part of the woodwork of 
the house, inside or outside, was 
painted at all. The windows of the 
best room had sliding shutters, which 
completely darkened the room when 
closed. We did not go into this room 
until my mother came to take me 
home, when we were seated there in 
state during her call. 

Emily and I slept in a minute little 
bedroom at the end of the kitchen. 
In the “mowing lot” under our win- 
dow, the tall red grasses waved, and 
bobolinks sang all day long. The 
roof sloped down low behind, so 
that the house was two stories high 
only in front. The chambers, Emily 
said, had never been “finished off.” 
They were lathed but not plastered, 
and Mrs. Kane “hoped pretty soon to 
be able to have them finished and the 
house painted.” Poor soul, it has 
never been accomplished to this day! 
Mr. Doe slept in one of the unfinished 
rooms upstairs. Mrs. Kane’s thrifty 
hands had papered its walls all over 
with old newspapers, and the corded 
bedstead and the little hair trunk 
which held Mr. Doe’s modest ward- 
robe were nearly all the furniture it 
contained. Mr. Doe was a _ mild, 
pleasant man, who came and went 
silently, who did some “chores” in Mr. 
Kane’s long absences, and was evi- 
dently the faithful family friend. It 
appeared on questioning Emily that 
her father was a carpenter by trade, 
who did jobs of work where he could 
get them, over at “The Falls” or any- 
where else where there was a barn to 
be raised or a house repaired. When 
at last I met him, he proved to be a 
hale, fine-looking man, with a rosy, 
sunburned complexion, very humor- 
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ous and indulgent, while Mrs. Kane, 
though always polite, was, I found, 
quite strict with Emily and disap- 
proved of undue levity. 

I spent two charming days on my 
first visit, though my wardrobe suf- 
fered severely. Strawberry stains and 
huge rents made in climbing Vir- 
ginia fences had reduced the pretty 
French calico to a wreck; and when 
my mother drove out to take me home 
on the third day, her first exclama- 
tion was, “My child, what a state you 
are in!” 

In the corner of the little front 
entry, resting on the narrow bench 
across the stairway, in a green flannel 
bag, was a big bass viol. On my 
mother’s noticing it and asking who 
played it, Mrs. Kane confessed that 
she did. So, after tea, which was 
spread in the keeping room, she was 
induced after some urging to favor us 
with a little music. After a little polite 
coughing and explaining that she had 
“something of a cold,” and a good deal 
of preliminary scraping and tuning of 
her unwieldy instrument, she sang in a 
high, thin voice, with the quaver then 
admired in country choirs, a song in 
many verses, called “Lady Washing- 
ton,” which evidently was her grand 
effort. It reminded me of Miss 
Martha Merchant’s songs, the “Battle 
of the Nile” and the “Beggar Boy,” 
which were narratives of great length 
in verse, and were sung with the same 
quaver. Since then I have never seen 
the bass viol used as an accompani- 
ment to a lady’s song, played by her- 
self, until Lady Jane in “Patience” re- 
called Mrs. Kane’s performance. 

My next visit to Mrs. Kane was in 
maple-sugar time, early in the follow- 
ing spring. On that happy occasion 
I went for a week, accompanied by my 
friend and playmate, Eleanor Duval. 
Eleanor was a daring spirit, with a 
sweet, coaxing manner, and she ven- 
tured without hesitation on bold re- 
quests, which her companions never 
dared to prefer. Almost on our first 
arrival, Eleanor espied the bass viol in 
its corner on the bench in the little 
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front entry, and said, “O, Mrs. Kane, 
will you please let me play upon it?” 
I felt “in my bones” that Mrs. Kane's 
polite and ready assent was forced and 
insincere; that she suffered tortures 
while Eleanor, who probably never 
saw a bass viol before, balanced its 
broad bottom on her little foot, scraped 
and sawed and, clearing her throat, 
improvised a doggerel song about 
Emily and me and our adventures 
with imaginary companions. The ac- 
companiment to the song was a hor- 
rible groaning discord, and we 
laughed at Eleanor’s wit until our 
sides ached; but Emily cast frequent 
uneasy glances at her mother, who 
with a fixed smile was setting the tea 
table, trying to seem amused at the 
sportive mood of Eleanor, while she 
trembled inwardly for the safety of her 
cherished instrument, which, by the 
way, she played in the village choir. 

During this visit, Eleanor, Emily 
and I slept together, in the best 
room, sinking into the billowy depths 
of the high feather bed. The great 
open fireplace in this room held a 
roaring fire of birch and_ hickory. 
We used to go to bed by its 
light after toasting our feet over 
the ruddy bed of coals, squatting on 
the braided mat before it in our night- 
gowns. The half drawn wooden shut- 
ters revealed an outside world, moon- 
lit or star-lit, of grim rocky steeps, of 
wintry solitudes, sighing pines, great 
leafless oaks; not a house in sight ex- 
cept Deacon Parrot’s, which stood 
half a mile away, looking white and 
sepulchral after the twinkling light in 
the kitchen was extinguished. The 
Kanes were not on cordial terms with 
old Deacon Parrot and his six maiden 
daughters, and there was no inter- 
course except of the stiffest ceremony 
at accidental meetings. In a little 
stone walled burial plot opposite 
Deacon Parrot’s house, a single white 
stone stood up like a ghost in the dark- 
ness. This, Mrs. Kane said, was “the 
grave of Mirandy Parrot.” 

These solitudes never seemed dreary 
to me. We regarded the forests and 
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dells, the brooksides and straggling 
farm-houses as scenes of infinite 
variety and adventure. There were 


no “tramps” then; there was no. 


danger to maidens or children in long 
rambles. We roved for hours on wild 
mountain ranges at all seasons. 
During this visit Eleanor, Emily 
and I went with Mrs. Kane to Mr. 
Meade’s farm to spend the afternoon. 
Before the early tea we blunted our 
appetites by eating warm sugar 
“waxed” on pans of snow. The snow 
still lingered in hollow places, under 
the shade of trees and on the edges of 
wood lots. A milk pan of snow being 
set before two or three persons and a 
spoon given to each, they proceeded 
to pour spoonfuls of warm sugar in 
streams upon the snow and pull it off 
in waxy strings, delicious to the taste. 
The sugar which had been boiling 
for a day or two in great shallow pans 
which would hold a barrel full of sap, 
in a little outhouse with a chimney, 
called the sugar house, was, after pass- 
ing from a clear, watery state to a 
yellow syrup, “sugared off,” as it was 
called, in a great brass kettle in the 
kitchen. It was then moulded into 
cakes for household use and for the 
market. Maple sugar was used ex- 
clusively in most farmers’ families all 
the year round. The sugar orchards 
and their yield were a source of revenue 
not to be despised. The gathering of 
the sap every day from the buckets at- 
tached to the maple trees, and the 
watching it during the boiling down, 
were thechief farm work at that season. 
When satiated with sugar, either 
“waxed” or cold in cakes, and ex- 
hausted with running and climbing, 
we would return to the house and sit 
snugly over the fire in the best room, 
reading The Ladys Companion, of 
which Mrs. Kane had several bound 
volumes. She took it, like Miss 
Phyllis, professionally, for the fashion 
plates. But Mrs. Kane and Emily 
were very romantic; they delighted in 
the stories—and so did we. There 
was one in many numbers, in which 
Joan of Arc figured as the heroine, 
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which we liked best. Then there was 
a tale called “Althea Vernon, or the 
Embroidered Pocket Handkerchief,” 
which I have never forgotten. When 
literature palled, as well as maple 
sugar, Eleanor would bring forth the 
bass viol, and we made, I fear, a shock- 
ing noise, with laughing and singing. 
Such is the force of example and the 
weakness of human nature, that I too, 
though sensible of Eleanor’s presump- 
tion and Mrs. Kane’s anguish of tol- 
erance, did not scruple to try my hand 
at this formidable instrument. The 
greatest pitch of revelry during this 
visit was the eating of cake in bed, 
when we, lying in our triple compan- 
ionship, despatched a plate full which 
Emily, always hospitable, had brought 
up from the cellar lest we should be 
hungry in the night!—a contingency 
never foreseen at home. 

Emily of course from time to time 
returned our visits; she was sent to 
school in Bluemeadow, and took 
music lessons, and years of frugal sav- 
ing enabled her parents at last to buy 
her a piano. By the time she was a 
pretty, blue-eyed, slender girl of seven- 
teen, with long fair ringlets, her 
mother had carpeted the best room, 
relegated the yellow four-post bed to 
an upper room, bought a hair-cloth sofa 
and mahogany card table, and quite 
transformed the jolly, plain old room 
where we had had so much childish 
pleasure. Emily had spent a winter 
in a city of central New York with 
a prosperous aunt, had learned to 
paint flowers, and wrote poetry for 
the Weekly Gazette published at the 
Falls, under the nom de plume of 
“Gabrielle.” 

We continued to visit her and to be 
very fond of her; but our visits grew 
more brief. We used often of a bright 
cool afternoon to walk out there and 
back again, taking them by surprise, 
but always received with great cor- 
diality, and finding a delicious country 
tea table. The ten-mile walk did not 
weary our strong young limbs, and I 
remember how beautiful it sometimes 
was, coming home by the light of a 
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full moon, beside the mountain brook 
which the road followed. 

Then too in college vacations youths 
from Harvard and nearer halls of 
learning, who spent their time in 
Bluemeadow, would drive us out 
to the old farm, two or _ three 
girls and young men, each pair 
in a single sleigh. We would sit and 
sing college songs by the fire in the 
parlor after we had taken tea out of 
Mrs. Kane’s “log cabin” tea set; and 
she, dear soul, would sit by and enjoy 
it all, having the tea things to wash up 
when we were gone. Men who have 
since taken high honors in their coun- 
try’s service participated in those sim- 
ple pleasures, and regarded a drive to 
Mrs. Kane’s, with a nice girl, to 
drink tea and come home by moon- 
light, as a thing not to be despised. 

My little sketches are apt to end 
sadly. The dark shadows which steal 
slowly over life’s bright noonday are a 
part of the true picture, and I cannot 
omit them if I paint correctly. 

Emily married long before the rest 
of us,— married at an early age a wid- 
ower, somewhat older than herself, 
who kept a country store in Lemon- 
ville, twenty miles away. The blind- 
ness which fell upon Mrs. Kane was be- 
ginning to threaten her even then, but 
the wedding of her only child was an 
event which absorbed all her thoughts. 
She loved to tell of Emily’s nice house, 
of her indulgent husband, of the high 
place she took in the society of Lem- 
onville. The next year the great blow 
fell. Emily gave birth to a son amid 
great rejoicing, and in one week she 
and the child were both dead. Poor 
Mrs. Kane’s life was left desolate in- 
deed. Emily, for whom she _ had 
toiled and saved; Emily, whose at- 
tainments were her own unachieved 
aspirations; Emily, whose life was the 
life in which she lived exclusively, was 
no longer here. Blindness grew 
apace, till the poor lonely mother in 
her bleak hillside farmhouse, alone for 
days while her husband plied his voca- 
tion, could only grope her way about 
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the familiar household place and still 
perform, almost wholly by the sense 
of touch, her domestic labors. 

I went to see her, dreading the visit, 
and found it was her only joy to. talk of 
Emily. She took me into the little 
room off the kitchen, which had been 
hers, and showed me all her clothes, 
carefully put away in closet and 
bureau as precious keepsakes. She 
stroked the dresses with a tender, 
caressing hand, and took the bonnet 
from its bandbox, holding it between 
her dim, almost sightless eyes and the 
window. “Ah, here is her bonnet, but 
her face is not in it,” she said in a tone 
of pathetic anguish, yet without a tear, 
while I felt overcome with pity and 
unable to say a word of comfort. 

The last time I visited the old house, 
Emily had been dead for twenty years. 
The house was fragrant with the 
arbutus which in pink masses filled the 
china bowls on the table. It had been 
brought in by a neighbor who knew 
Mrs. Kane’s love for flowers. Still 
she talked of Emily, of our old childish 
and girlish days, as fresh to her as 
ever. To me it all seemed so long 
past—as another life, between which 
and the present intervened varied 
scenes and events. Soon afterward 
she died, and her husband followed 
her. 

As I sometimes revisit the old town, 
I see in the distance, in driving past 
on the main road, the old brown 
house, utterly unchanged in fifty 
years. Whether it is inhabited I 
know not; but around it linger for me 
the spirits of the past, not only of 
Emily and her parents, but of the 
bright young friends who used to re- 
sort there too. Some fell in the great 
Civil War; some have died in foreign 
lands, disappointed in life’s struggle; 
some dwell far away and are dead to 
me; two or three remain; their gray 
hair and wrinkles, their pains and 
aches, their cares and burdens, have 
changed them. But sweet memories 
remain, of simple, happy days, inno- 
cent friendships, guileless joys. 






































WHAT THE NEW ENGLAND METHODIST CONFER- 
ENCE HAS DONE FOR EDUCATION IN THE 
SOUTH AND WEST. 


By William F. Warren, D. D., LL. D., President of Boston University. 


NE hundred years ago the pres- 
ent year, there was a young 
man, twenty-two years of age, a 

native of New Bedford, looking 
eagerly forward to what life might 
bring him. He determined to acquire 
a liberal education, and eight years 
afterwards was graduated at Dart- 
mouth College. The following year 
he made his way to South Carolina, 
where he was immediately engaged as 
principal of Mount Bethel Academy, 
an institution lately established by the 
Methodist Church at Newberry in 
that state. According to the historian 
of the South Carolina University, the 
first young man ever admitted to col- 
lege in that commonwealth outside of 
Charleston was prepared by that New 
Bedford teacher in his Bethel Acad- 
emy. The youth so admitted was 
worthy to be the first of a long line, for 
in later years he came to distinction in 
the legal profession, and as State 
Chancellor Harper was widely known 
as one of the greatest jurists of the 
whole South. A large percentage of 
the first freshman class ever formed in 
the College of South Carolina, as the 
university was then called, came from 
that same Methodist school; and as it 
still flourishes, it has been a mighty 
factor in the history of liberal educa- 
tion in the South. Its present name 
is Cokesbury Academy. Over it our 
New Bedford representative presided 
for a number of years, and in it he 
trained many of the most distin- 
guished men of the state, including 
two or more governors of the state, 
two state chancellors, and many other 
famous men. His own son after- 
wards became a governor of the state, 
and left an honored name. Does 
New Bedford Methodism remember 
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this youth of a hundred years ago? 
Let us here record the name of one 
who deserved to head the long proces- 
sion of those who from the bounds of 
the ancient New England Conference 
have gone out to carry the light and 
glory of Christian learning. The man 
whom we commemorate was Elisha 
Hammond. 

One hundred years ago there was at 
Charlton, in Massachusetts, a lad of 
eleven. In the year 1801 he began to 
travel and preach in the New England 
Conference, under Elder John Broad- 
head. In 1818 he was made principal 
of Wesleyan Academy, then in its first 
feeble beginnings at Newmarket, 
New Hampshire. Three years later, 
he was one of two commissioners 
appointed to attend the Kentucky 
Conference and to propose to it that it 
unite with a neighboring conference in 
the establishment of a college. He 
got a vote that it was “expedient and 
necessary,” and that Augusta, Ky., 
was the best location. In December 
of the following year, 1822, a charter 
was procured; and from that time till 
the chartering of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, in 1830, Augusta College was the 
only institution in the Methodist world 
which had the power to confer de- 
grees. Five years after this, our rep- 
resentative from Charlton became 
president of the college whose found- 
ing he had counselled. Dr. John P. 
Durbin was one of his professors. In 
1833, Allegheny College at Meadville, 
Pa., having just come into the posses- 
sion of the Methodist Church, our 
Charlton teacher exchanged the presi- 
dency of Augusta College for that of 
Allegheny. At that time Texas was a 
foreign country and sorely in need of 
Christian teachers and preachers. A 
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call for missionaries was issued. The 
president of Allegheny College hero- 
ically responded, “Here am I, send 
me.” He was sent, and though death 
overtook him within a year of the time 
he left his native land upon this mis- 
sion, he had not only laid the founda- 
tion of great churches and confer- 
ences, but also planned for the erection 
of the first Christian college in the 
republic of Texas. His name was 
Martin Ruter. 

One hundred years ago next March 
another notable son was born within 
the boundaries of the New England 
Conference. It was at Leicester, 
Vermont. His father was lieutenant- 
governor of the state. At the time of 
the son’s graduation at Middlebury 
College in 1820, one of the professors 
said of him that he was “the ripest 
scholar that had ever come before him 
for examination for a degree.” He 
was graduated with the highest honors 
of his class. In quest of health he 
sought the South, and engaged in 
teaching. In South Carolina he was 
made principal of the Tabernacle 
Academy, the very school over which 
Elisha Hammond had presided, but 
which had been removed to another 
location and given a new name. 
Here with the growing vigor of a 
young giant he toiled. The late 
Bishop Wightman once said of him: 
“Never in the memory of the oldest 
Methodists had so powerful a preacher 
burst upon the church with so sudden 
a splendor and so tremendous an ef- 
fect.” Three years were thus spent. 
In 1826 he was appointed professor of 
English Literature in the University 
of Georgia, in which office he toiled 
seven years. In 1832 he was elected 
president of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege, Virginia, whence ten years later 
he passed to the presidency of the 
mother of Methodist colleges, Wes- 
leyan University. To his memory the 
whole South to this very day pays 
grateful homage. A born and reborn 
“king of men” was Stephen Olin. 

One hundred years ago, the word 
Illinois designated an almost un- 


known river in the distant West— 
nothing more. In 1808 the vast 
prairies and wildernesses along this 
river were constituted a territory, and 
ten years later a state of the American 
Union. As late as 1834 there was not 
a college or university in all that im- 
mense domain. That very year, how- 
ever, a member of the New England 
Methodist Conference had in Wes- 
leyan University two sons who were 
destined to help matters forward in 
Illinois. The one was just graduat- 
ing, and the other completing his 
junior year. The church had, at 
Lebanon, twenty miles east of St. 
Louis, a seminary started in 1828 by 
E. R. Ames, afterward the well known 
bishop. In 1834 there was obtained 
for it a college charter. The charter 
name was McKendree College. 
Young Abraham Lincoln was then 
serving his first term in the legisla- 
ture, and he voted for the measure. 
In 1836 our Wesleyan University 
junior, having completed his course, 
was appointed a professor in the 
newly chartered college. With an- 
other Wesleyan graduate, who like 
himself was born within the New Eng- 
land Conference boundaries, he began 
the transportation of Eastern scholar- 
ship to that crude village of the West- 
ern frontier. Years after he moved 
on to California, became a distin- 
guished lawyer, later one of the 
founders of the University of the 
Pacific, over whose corporation he 
presided many years. Meantime, one 
year after his appointment to McKen- 
dree, his older brother, who had just 
completed the course of the Andover 
Theological Seminary, was appointed 
president of the college, and after 
some years was called to even 
more responsible work in his na- 
tive New England. As an original 
member of the first theological faculty 
ever organized by the Methodist 
Church, his life-work became yet 
more significant and fruitful. Thanks 
to a favoring providence, he still lives 
and as a beloved and venerated patri- 
arch goes in and out among us. God 
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bless that pioneer president of McKen- 
dree College,—John Wesley Merrill. 

One hundred years ago, on the day 
the New England Conference held its 
first session in Wilbraham, there was 
in that same quiet village a lad of fif- 
teen years, bearing the Biblical name 
of Noah. His father was a deacon in 
the Congregational Church, and his 
grandfather had been for years its 
pastor. No doubt the boy looked in 
upon the conference of those primitive 
itinerant preachers, heard some of 
their preaching, and wondered what 
the people called Methodists were 
like. Fourteen years later he. found 
himself the father of a goodly child, 
whom he named Frederick. Some 
two decades later Frederick was a 
clerk in Springfield, living in the 
family of his employer, the father of 
Dr. William Rice. The atmosphere 
of this Christian home proved life- 
giving. One night a tender evening 
prayer at the family altar melted the 
youth’s heart and made him a happy 
Christian of the New England Con- 
ference type. Thereupon he makes 
his way through Wesleyan University 
and the Sterling Medical College. 
At twenty-six he is principal of 
Armenia Seminary; at twenty-eight, 
professor in the oldest university in 
the State of Ohio. Four years later, 
in 1842, the first Methodist university 
in that great commonwealth is char- 
tered, and Frederick called into its 
service. Thenceforward for fifty 
years this Wilbraham boy devoted his 
matured and consecrated powers to 
the promotion of distinctively Chris- 
tian education. His influence was felt 
in every part of the state. During 
many of these years his university an- 
nually sent out more bachelors of arts 
than any other institution beyond the 
Alleghanies. The record of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University is one of the 
noblest ever achieved; and the credit 
for that record is due to no man more 
than to the late President Frederick 
Merrick. 

The instances I have here given 
are but specimens. In many wide 
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regions of the South and West, the 
educational impulse came almost 
wholly from within the bounds of the 
New England Conference. Take the 
record of the graduates of Wesleyan 
University. The first New Eng- 
lander among them became at once a 
college tutor in Pennsylvania; the 
second taught in Mississippi; the third 
became a college president in Illinois; 
the sixth taught in a Louisiana col- 
lege, in an academy in Mississippi, in 
a seminary in Ohio, and died an Ohio 
college president; the seventh taught 
in New York; the eighth in Florida, 
and in Georgia; the tenth became act- 
ing president of an Illinois college; the 
twelfth taught in one New York 
academy, became principal of another, 
and spent the remainder of his life as 
an eminent theological professor in 
Illinois; the thirteenth betook himself 
at once to Louisiana and gave lessons 
on the theodolite there and in Illinois, 
Virginia, Alabama and Florida; the 
fourteenth migrated to Alabama and 
became a judge and member of many 
scientific societies; the fifteenth be- 
came principal of a New York acad- 
emy, president of two Ohio college cor- 
porations, and a bishop in the church; 
the seventeenth spent a good part oi 
his life in a college in Louisiana; the 
eighteenth became teacher and then 
principal in three New York acad- 
emies; the nineteenth became college 
professor and academy principal in 
Illinois, professor in a college and then 
in a university in Missouri, president 
successively of two seminaries for wo- 
men in Pennsylvania, and last of all 
professor in a Pennsylvania college 
for men; the twentieth became suc- 
cessively the president of three col- 
leges, the first in Virginia, the second 
in Pennsylvania, the third in Tennes- 
see; the twenty-first was principal of 
three academies in Illinois, taught in 
what is now the Iowa Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; the twenty-second became a 
professor in a Virginia college; the 
twenty-third became principal of an 
academy in South Carolina; the 
twenty-fourth became a teacher in two 








New York academies, president of an 
Illinois college, then one of the 
founders of Christian education in the 
Chinese Empire; the twenty-fifth be- 
came first a professor, then president 
in a Virginia college; the twenty-sixth 
taught in Northern Alabama, in New 
Jersey and in New York; the twenty- 
eighth taught in Indiana; the twenty- 
ninth was an academy teacher in New 
York, an academy principal in New 
Jersey, a college president, regent of 
normal schools in Wisconsin, and 
finally a college president in South 
Carolina; the thirty-second became 
principal of two academies in Ala- 
bama and of one in Florida; the thirty- 
fourth became superintendent of 
schools at Kenosha, Wisconsin; the 
thirty-fifth became visitor to the 
United States Military Academy at 
West Point and president’ of a city 
board of education in Iowa; the for- 
tieth taught in Mississippi; the forty- 
first became a teacher in Buenos 
Ayres, South America, later an acad- 
emy principal and president of a board 
of education in New York; the forty- 
third became an academy principal in 
Louisiana; the forty-fifth an academy 
principal in New Jersey; the forty- 
ninth taught ina New York academy; 
the fifty-first taught in a New York 
academy; the fifty-second taught in 
the West; the fifty-sixth became a col- 
lege president in Texas; the fifty- 
eighth—and his name was Joseph 
Cummings—was first teacher, then 
principal in a New York academy, 
president of Genesee College, New 
York, ending a distinguished career as 
president of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity in Illinois; the fifty-ninth 
taught in a New York academy, be- 
came founder of the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College, and later president of a 
Kansas university; the sixtieth taught 
in Georgia; the sixty-third taught in 
New York and in an Illinois college; 
the sixtv-fourth—and his name was 
John Wesley Lindsay—was four 
years president of Genesee College; 
the sixty-fifth taught in Kentucky 
and became professor in a Virginia 
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college; the sixty-sixth founded the 
female seminary at Willoughby, Ohio; 
the sixty-seventh became state geolo- 
gist of Kansas and lecturer on geol- 
ogy in the Kansas State University; 
the sixty-eighth became successively 
professor in two colleges, the first in 
Illinois, the second in Kansas; the 
sixty-ninth founded the colored free 
school system of the District of Col- 
umbia; the seventy-second—and his 
name was Robert Allyn—after bril- 
liant services in New England was 
president of an Ohio college, then of 
McKendree College, Illinois, then for 
the remainder of his life president of 
the State Normal University of South 
Illinois, one of the most important 
normal colleges of the whole West; 
the seventy-fourth became principal of 
three New York academies, and later 
a professor in three colleges, the first 
in Ohio, the second in Indiana, the 
third in New York; the seventy-fifth 
taught in the United States Military 
Academy at West Point; the seventy- 
sixth became principal of a New York 
academy; the seventy-eighth became 
a teacher in Georgia; the eighty- 
second, after serving as state commis- 
sioner of public schools of New 
Hampshire, became president of Wil- 
berforce University, Ohio, then presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan Female College, 
Cincinnati, then chief executive officer 
of aneducational society of the Church, 
under whose administration something 
like half a hundred colleges and acade- 
mies have been carried on in all the 
different sections of the South. 

The cases given are all drawn from 
nine classes, the first nine of the sixty- 
three which have gone out into the 
world from Wesleyan University. 
Six-sevenths of all the classes remain 
to be studied; and many of them are 
larger than those at the beginning. 
The study yields a notable illustration 
of the work which New England has 
done in the century for the education 
of the South and West, and the record 
is a notable tribute to the New Eng- 
land Methodist Conference in this its 
centennial year. 























CASCO BAY. 


By Holman Douglas Waldron. 


HUNDRED 
nautical 
miles or 
more along- 
shore from 

‘Boston, or 
reached by 

rail in three hours 

and a_ half, - lies 
beautiful Casco 

Bay. Its shores 

are not so deeply indented as those 
of bays farther east upon the coast 

of Maine, for no great rivers like 
the St. Croix, Penobscot and Kenne- 
bec help form broad estuaries to 
expand its waters. Its shores circle 
in one regular sweep from Portland 

Head on Cape Elizabeth to the long 
peninsulas of Harpswell, which two 
points of the crescent, approaching 
each other to within twenty miles, 

with an extreme depth of ten miles 
from the main, enclose two hundred 
square miles, corresponding in size to 

Moosehead Lake. A great part of 
the bay is occupied by the numerous 
and famous islands. A majority of 

the writers upon Casco 

Bay have strengthened the 

popular error that there are 

365 of these islands, one for 

each day in the year. In 
truth, there are 122, great 

and small, ranging from a 
mammoth of two thousand 
acres, to “Punkin Nub.” 

Casco is a deep-water 
bay. Its tides rise and fall 
ten feet between ebb and 
flood, yet at their lowest 
mark expose no reeking 
mud-flats. The island 
shores are chiefly precipi- 
tous rock, interspersed by 
pebbled beaches; above the 
water-line they are covered 
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with verdure, and in most cases are 
heavily wooded. A bountiful nature 
has bestowed matchless favors upon 
the region, to which man has added 
civilization’s adorning touches; no 
element of natural beauty, summer 
comfort, seaside sport or historical 
interest is lacking. The legends of 
Captain Kidd and buccaneers of his 
ilk, without which no New England 
coast town can hope to appeal to the 
public, have been carefully sorted and 
none but the best retained; while the 
sea serpent is seen here as often as 
anywhere. 

There are three epochs in the his- 
tory of Casco Bay. The story of the 
first is told in the more or less vague 
records and traditions which have 
come down from the time of discovery 
and the early settlement of its shores; 
the second is that period when its 
waters were troubled by the ever- 
increasing keels of merchantmen, and 
its coast towns were building; while 
the third covers Casco’s growth in 
popularity as a summer resort. 

One cannot approach, as a histor- 
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ical student, any one of 
the prominent bays 
which indent the coast 
of Maine, without 
meeting some of those 
picturesque characters 
from the Old World, 
whose names are so 
stamped upon that ro- 
mantic page of the 
New,—the period of 
early settlement. Thus 
Passamaquoddy has its 
Des Monts and Cham- 
plain; Penobscot, its 
D’Aulnay and Castine; 
while Casco, modestly 
retiring behind its 
threefold screen of is- 
lands, evaded discov- 
ery by adventurers 
from Catholic France 
and remained to form 
part of Puritan New 
England. For this it 
forfeited from its his- 
tory that spice of ro- 
mance and_ chivalry 
which characterized 
the Gallic adventurers 
farther east; French 
dominion, guided by 
the powerful hand of 
Richelieu, reached no 
farther than Penobscot 
Bay, with Pantegoet 
(Castine) as its ex- 
treme outpost. 

The earliest recorded 
mention of Casco Bay, 
which also shows the 
derivation of its name, 
is taken from the log- 
book of a voyage 
undertaken in the time 
of James the First. 
After the failure of the 
Popham colony at the 
mouth of the Kenne- 
bec, within one year 
after its commence- 
ment, the prejudices 
against the northern 
coast raised at home 
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by the disheartened 
adventurers, who 
branded the country as 
“over-cold and _ not 
habitable by our na- 
tives,” checked the 
spirit of colonization; 
but in the following 
year (1614) an expedi- 
tion was fitted out 
under command of 
Captain John Smith 
“to take whales” and 
also “to make trials for 
a mine of gold and 
silver.” The first quest 
seems to have proven 
of the fox and the 
grapes order, for Smith 
says in his log: “Of 
whales we saw many 
and spent much time 
chasing them, but 
could not kill any, they 
being a kind of ‘ju- 
bartes’ and not the 
whale that yields fins 
[bone?] and oil as we 
expected.” The mines 
also were disappoint- 
ing; so, leaving his 
vessel, with eight men 
in a_ boat, Smith 
ranged the entire coast 
from Penobscot to 
Cape Cod. He says: 
“Westward of Kenne- 
beke is the countrv of 
Aucocisco, in the bot- 
tom of a long, deep 
bay full of many great 
isles, which divide it 
into many great har- 
bors.” Aucocisco ex- 
presses the aboriginal 
name of the bay as 
nearly as it could be 
pronounced by the 
English tongue; and 
Casco is its natural 
curtailment. The 
same name is given to 
the bay by Jocelyn in 
his voyages, and its na- 
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tives are given the same as a tribal 
name by Georges in his “America 
Painted to the Life.” The meaning 
of the Indian word, according to the 
best interpretation, is “the place of the 
heron,” a bird which to this day much 
frequents its shores and islands. 
Many incidents of historical interest 
occurred in the mid-period; for Port- 
land early became noted for its West 
India fleet, as much its specialty as the 
East India trade was that of Salem, 
or the whaling industry that of New 
Bedford. In the year 1826, the ton- 
nage of vessels entering the port of 
Havana alone from the United States 
was 117,776, of which 11,619 was from 
Portland. Boston could boast but 
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10,930 tons, 
New York 
8,516, and 
Philadel- 
phia 4,936. 
In 1832, the 
registered 
vessels be- 
longing to 
this port 
were twenty- 
eight ships, 
ninety brigs 
and_ twelve 
schooners, 
in addition 
to which 


there were 
vessels en- 
rolled and 


licensed from Portland, bringing the 
number up to 412, all told, employing 
in their navigation 2,700 seamen. 
Even fifty years earlier than these 
dates show the commerce of Casco 
Bay active and enlarging, and 
the Yankee sailor a power in the 
land. 

This commerce received a stinging 
blow from the embargo act of Presi- 
dent Jefferson in 1807, from which it 
did not recover until after the peace of 
1815. The shipping before the em- 
bargo was valued at a million and a 
half of dollars. In the two years fol- 
lowing 1807, the navigation of Port- 
land fell off nine thousand tons, and 
the amount received for duties, which 
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DEVIL’S BACKBONE, ORR’S ISLAND. 


in 1806 was $342,909, declined in 1808 
to $41,360. 

During this epoch, busy scenes 
were being enacted about Casco Bay, 
in numerous coves and at advanta- 
geous points upon the mainland, from 
Portland to Harpswell, rose the ways 
from which floated many of the com- 
merce carriers of that day. The 
booming stroke of the shipwright’s 
adze and maul, and the ring of the 
hammer upon the anvil, as the ship’s 
irons were forged, merrily broke the 
stillness of the shore. Still standing 
to-day are many examples of the great 
square-framed “cook-house,” where 
“Master” this and that boarded his 
crew of builders; while veterans of 
that day love to point out the spots 
where ships of large tonnage were 


built and launched, where to-day a 
modest sloop would scarcely float. 
From within some obscure cove has 
sailed many a noble ship, officered by 
men of the stamp of “Zephaniah Pen- 
nell,” that lovable character in Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Pearl of Orr’s Island.” 


‘*He had read many wild leaves of God’s 
great book of Nature, for, like most Maine 
sea captains, he had been wherever ship can 

o,—to all usual and unusual ports. His. 
ard, shrewd, weather-beaten visage had 
been seen looking over the railings of his. 
brig in the port of Genoa, swept round by 
its splendid crescent of palaces and its snow- 
crested Apennines ; it had looked out in the 
lagoons of Venice at that wavy flood, which 
in evening seems a sea of glass mingled with 
fire, and out of which rise temples, and 
palaces, and churches, and distant, silvery 
Alps, like so many fabrics of a day-dream. 
He had been through the Skagerrack andi 
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Cattegat, into the Baltic 
and away round to Arch- 
angel, and there chewed 
a bit of chip and con- 
sidered and calculated 
what bargains it was best 
tomake. He had walked 
the streets of Calcutta in 
his shirt-sleeves, with 
his best Sunday vest, 
backed with black glazed 
cambric ; and in all these 
places he was just Zepha- 
niah Pennell—a_ chip 
of old Maine — thrifty, 
careful, shrewd, honest, 
God-fearing, and carry- 
ing an instinctive know- 
ledge of men and things 
under a face of rustic simplicity.” 


In addition to the great sea-rovers, 
nondescript home-built craft, so ad- 
mirably described and sailed by the 
Rev. Elijah Kellogg in the healthy 
pages of his Elm Island stories, carried 
the lumber, masts and spars from 
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master-builder or master’s man, sailor 
or farmer, the sea was made to pay 
him tribute. Small wonder, then, that 
the coast-wise people of Maine are 
sailors. From just such an obscure 
port as I have described came in 1895 
the entire crew of the yacht “De- 

fender”; while it is 
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Casco’s forests to the 


Spanish markets. For 
no longer was the 
King’s reservation 


placed upon the best of 
the forest product, to be 
used in the construction 
of English ships; Amer- 
ica was free, and each 
freeman alongshore 
saw the wealth that 
surrounded him. As 


claimed for Maine, 
that the state furnishes 
commanders for fully 
one-third of our entire 
merchant marine. 
Having named the 
Elm Island stories of 
Kellogg and_ the 
“Pearl of Orr’s Island” 
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A TYPICAL SUMMER COTTAGE, 


by Mrs. Stowe, let us approach 
their scenes through the Casco 
Say of to-day, which has advanced 
less than two decades into the 
rediscovery period; for it was again 
discovered by the advance guard of 
the annual tourist throng, in the same 
sense that Saratoga, the White Moun- 
tains and Bar Harbor were discovered. 
A handbook of Portland and Casco 
Bay, published in 1876, says, with 
reference to summer sojourning: “It 
is estimated that 500 people are 
camping out on the islands; the build- 
ing of cottages has begun, — already 
five are completed.” Such was the 
small beginning of this resort. 
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Casco’s summer coterie 
of guests is more demo- 
cratic than that of any 
other Maine resort. Near 
neighbors all must be, per- 
force; yet the narrow sep- 
arating water-ways form 
barriers which prevent a 
social clash. The up- 
roarious fun of Peak’s, 
which is visited daily by 
hundreds of Portland peo- 
ple, cannot affront the 
more decorous Cushing’s, 
nor disturb the quiet home 
life of the brilliant Dia- 
monds. It is as if each 
island was a feudal castle, with its deep 
surrounding moat always flooded. It 
is wrong, however, to suggest caste 
here; call it, rather, diversity of tastes. 
The visitors to Peak’s are every whit 
as companionable as their neighbors, 
and the entire ensemble of the bay is 
necessary to the full enjoyment of the 
scene. The life which gay Peak’s 
adds relieves any sense of solitude, 
and affords always the possibility of 
fun; if a party from the quiet islands 
wishes to join the merry-making at 
Peak’s, there is always the steamboat 
service or the row boat, and it is a 
matter of but a few moments’ pull. 
This must not be construed into an 
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apology for Peak’s. It needs none. 
Of all the islands, barring Mt. Desert, 
it is the bright and shining light of the 
Maine coast, and would be more 
generally mourned than any should it 
drop out of the galaxy of Maine 
resorts. My purpose is to show that 
within five miles from Portland, Casco 
ay can offer surroundings to suit any 
taste; and, if the taste be for quiet, 
none will be disturbed therein, though 
the neighboring isles abound with fun. 

Portland and Casco Bay form the 
Utopia of those of moderate means; 
nowhere will a dollar procure more of 
enjoyment. The city itself has abun- 
dant hotel accommodations and 
boarding-house facilities. Stronger 
and stronger each season grows the 
practice of selecting Portland as the 
base of summer campaigning. The 
Portland citizen has long predicted 
that his precious town was ultimately 
to become a second Newport. Sel- 
dom indeed is a city blessed by such 
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surroundings as Portland, a non-man- 
ufacturing trade centre, with well- 
stocked stores, pleasant homes, many 
points of historical as well as scenic 
interest and a perfect electric car ser- 
vice, connecting all important points 
in the city and its suburbs. 

The steamboat service of Casco 
Bay is remarkable. No large steam- 
boats are required, for in the land- 
locked waters danger and sea-sickness 
are unknown quantities. A fleet of 
trim screw steamers plies the waters of 
the bay with a frequency suggesting 
ferries, making it possible to visit its 
farther confines, take dinner and 
return to the city before evening. 

The visitor to Portland seeks first 
the remarkable Eastern Promenade, 
which is to Portland what the citadel 
is to Quebec. From its heights, o’er- 
looking the tranquil bay, he sees a 
clear water expanse of three miles 
to the shores of its most populous 
islands. So closely do these islands 
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approach each other, in regular mili- 
tary order, that the harbor of Port- 
land resembles a broad inland lake, an 
illusion only dispelled when the eye 
seeks the horizon and encounters 
“the sheen of the far-surrounding 
sea.” 

Voyaging upon the surface of the 
bay, threading the narrow channels 
between its numerous islands, the 
matter-of-fact observer concludes that 
these water-ways were first plowed out 
of the mainland and then the furrows 
filled in by the sea. Whatever the 
plowshare that grooved these pas- 
sages, its work seems to have been 
systematically performed. The long, 
irregular peninsulas, mere ridges of 
hard granite, islands almost, which 
extend from the mainland at the 
northeast extremity of the bay thrust 
themselves into the sea for many miles, 
in a uniform southwest direction; and 
beyond, like broken-off fragments, 
extend the outer islands of Casco Bay, 
preserving the same general trend as 
the peninsulas, until they meet the 


mainland again at Cape Elizabeth, 
that stupendous bulwark, bold enough 
to stop even the ice cap of the glacial 
period; that Cape Elizabeth named in 
honor of the virgin queen by the 
young adventurer, Raleigh Gilbert. 
Three groups of these islands are thus 
formed, called the outer, middle and 
inner group. Of these, the islands 
comprising the inner group are much 
the largest and are the ones most re- 
sorted to for recreation and health. 
But it is a mistake to approach 
Casco Bay in any other direction than 
from the west, by Portland Head, that 
noble promontory, the sea-wall of 
Cape Elizabeth, which gave the name 
to the city of Portland. Portland 
Head bore its present name as long 
ago as 1750, while it was not until 
1786 that that part of Falmouth 
known as the “Neck” was separated 
from the rest and reincorporated with 
the name of Portland. Upon the sea- 
ward extremity of this headland was 
displayed the first beacon-light upon 
the New England coast by the United 
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States government, lighted for the 
first time January 10, 1791, from a 
tower erected by the government upon 
a beginning made by the city, to mark 
the entrance to the narrow ship chan- 
nel, not more than one mile from 
mainland to island shore, which al- 
lows passage for the largest ships 
from the open sea to that safe haven 
within the shelter of the inner islands. 
In vain the northeast gales incite the 
sea to struggle for an entrance; island 
barriers beat back every effort, until 
no more angry, baffled waves are to be 
seen upon any coast than, in times of 
storm, break along the seaward ledges 
of the islands. 

Upon the mainland of the Cape, but 
a short distance west of Portland 
Head light, have stood since 1828 the 
“Two Lights” of Cape Elizabeth, on 
each extremity of a long and narrow 
granite ledge which rises fifty feet or 
more above the low ground surround- 
ing it, giving an elevation of 150 feet 
to the beacons which they bear. Very 
brilliant lights of the first order they 
are, one a fixed white, its mate a 
flashing white, raised upon dark 
cvlindrical towers, exactly alike, not 


so picturesque, either in 
position or outline, as 
the spotless white tower 
upon Portland Head, 
but so large that seven- 
teen persons have stood 
together within the lan- 
tern of one tower, when 
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lens and lamp were both in position. 
The three form the harbor lights of 
Casco Bay. 

Under the shadow of the “Two 
Lights” nestle the little gray cabins of 
the life-saving station, with its para- 
phernalia of life-boats, bombs, signals 
and beacons. The duties of the crew 
at this point are no sinecure, for the 
reefs and rocks now 
and then claim a vic- 
tim in the laboring 
coaster or fisherman; 
but since the wreck 
of the Bohemian, no 
disaster attended with 
loss of life has befallen 
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a passenger steamer in Casco Bay. 
The ill-fated Bohemian was an iron 
British mail steamer of the Allan Line, 
which in attempting to enter the har- 
bor of Portland through the ship chan- 
nel one stormy spring morning in 
the year 1864 struck upon the outer 
ledges, passed over, and was torn to 
pieces by the waves in one of the coves 
near the “Two Lights.” Twenty lives 
were lost, and the shores were strewn 
with wreckage from Casco to Cape 
Ann. 

All about these shores are jagged 
reefs and rugged masses of sea-worn 
rock, with narrow water-ways_ be- 
tween, through which the ocean bil- 
lows incessantly plunge and recede 











be thrown into deep water. A com- 
mon sight in summer to the people of 
the Cape are the passing teams, each 
with its long bamboo polestrailing out 
behind. By these signs they may be 
recognized as fishing parties bound 
for “The Lights.” But even this pas- 
time, like the camping at the islands, 
is falling into disuse. The hotels and 
road-houses at the Cape, with their 
specialties of shore cuisine, are claim- 
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SHORE DRIVE, CUSHING’S ISLAND. 


with booming chorus. It seems im- 
probable to a witness of the scene that, 
but a short distance beyond, one de- 
scends from crag and cliff to the 
silvery-sanded shore of that continu- 
ous line of beaches which, beginning 
with Scarboro, terminates in Old 
Orchard and extends to the mouth of 
the Saco River. 

Much resorted to are the rocks of 
the Cape, about the lights, by fishing 
parties, for here the cunner is at his 
best, and from the ledges a line may 





ing more and 
more of the out- 
ing throng each 
year. Where the 
past generation 
was content to 
catch its own fish 
from the rocks 
and cook the 
chowder and the 
fry over a drift- 
wood fire, their 
children demand 
a more luxurious 
feast. The chow- 
der is passing. 
No more will poets sing its praises, nor 
men like Daniel Webster boast of 
their skill in its preparation, nor men 
like N. P. Willis leave recipes for it:— 

“O, chowder! monarch of the stews— 

With onion tinctured,—I am fain, 
By aid of my enraptured muse, 
To sound thy virtues in a strain: 

The nation’s glory, greatest dish 

By art conceived and born of fish.” 

Even the “Cunner Club” has aban- 
doned its old-time tryst, erected a 


* At the annual meets since 1845, each member has placed 
one stonefupon this pile. 
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club-house further alongshore, and 
employed a caterer. This organiza- 
tion of twenty-five choice spirits, no 
more, no less, have, since 1845, en- 
joyed an annual outing on the Cape, 
always in one spot on Portland Head, 
where they each year prepared and ate 
their cunners, with all the detail which 
the “State in Schuylkill” devoted to 
their planked shad, or the famous 
“Beefsteak Club” of London _be- 
stowed upon their choicest cuts. 

All along the Cape shore, which is 
picturesquely wooded a few hundred 
yards inland and rejoices in good 
roads, are summer villas and cottages, 
from the little 


from the clear depths of Sebago Lake, 
is conducted to their cottages, a 
blessing denied the denizens of the 
islands. During the season of 1895, 
another pleasing feature was added, in 
an electric car line, which promises to 
make the Cape shore more popular 
than ever. From the centre of the 
city it now threads the roads of the 
Cape as far as Simonton’s Cove, a 
pleasing bit of beach just beyond the 
ramparts of Fort Preble, where a 
Casino is in process of erection for 
1896, while the rails will be extended 
to the “Two Lights.” Such activity 
will possibly make a break in the 





lean-to to the 
turreted “Queen 
Anne.” One 
source of con- 
gratulation have 
the happy sum- 
mer colony upon 
the mainland— 
the Cape Shore 
and = Falmouth 
Foreside; the 
matchless water 
supply of Port- 
land, drawn 
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personnel of the “Jordan neighbor- 
hood,” a Cape locality covering a wide 
area where it is said every mother’s 
son glories in the surname of Jordan, 
save one,—and his name is Jordan 
Larrabee. 

Hearty, saline types of humanity 
are the majority of the dwellers upon 
Cape Elizabeth, half farmer, half 
fisherman, dipping their lines occa- 
sionally into that great grab-bag of 
Nature, the Atlantic, in the intervals 
permitted by the great growth of cab- 
bages, which is the vege- 
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land harbor crowd in toward the 
Cape, and fortifications upon either 
hand guard the entrance. The first 
island off the Cape shore to demand 
attention, the outermost one of im- 
portance, is Cushing’s, one of the 
most exclusive of Casco’s isles, 
crowned by its large hotel, and with 
its not numerous, but imposing, cot- 
tages. There is not much picnicking 


at Cushing’s, in comparison with gay 
Peak’s, yet the abundance of wild 
frugal 


raspberries draws many a 





table specialty of the Cape. 
There are localities pecu- 
liarly adapted to various 
vegetable growths. It is 
so with the potatoes of 
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housewife from the city 
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Aroostook, the turnips of Passama- 
quoddy, and the cabbages of Cape 
Elizabeth. Some combination of the 
soil with the sea air imparts a 
growth and flavor which has won for 
the Cape cabbage a marketable dis- 
tinction. Tons upon tons, carload 
after carload, of the well-favored, 
humble vegetable are shipped from 
the Cape each winter, a sequel to the 
long rows of green which in summer 
have stretched shoreward from the 
roads which skirt the ocean. Their 
cabbages are as sure a crop as their 
fishing ventures are uncertain. 

The islands at the entrance of Port- 


thither during the fruit- 
canning period. Its hotel 
is thronged each season by 
a happy coterie of guests, 
many artists among them, 
drawn by the rare oppor- 
tunities for marine studies 
which the island affords. 
The seaward side of Cush- 
ing’s is particularly rugged and pre- 
cipitous, culminating in that colossal 
cliff— White Head—which rises di- 
rectly from the sea to an elevation of 
one hundred and fifty feet. 

Cushing’s was the island refuge for 
the little band of men, women and 
children who fled from “The Neck” 
(Portland) during the Indian raid of 
1676. Led by their pastor, the Rev. 
George Burroughs, they held the sav- 
ages at bay with patient fortitude and 
great bravery, until rescued by a 
vessel providentially sent from Boston 
by order of Governor Leverett in aid 
of the eastern colonists. This Parson 
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DIAMOND ISLAND, FROM PEAK’S, 


Burroughs is the same whom we find 
later suffering the extreme penalty of 
the law at Salem, condemned for 
witchcraft. 

Next inside of Cushing’s, toward 
the city, is House Island, recognized 
by the gray granite walls and green 
ramparts of Fort Scammel, which lies 
almost directly opposite the Cape 
shore fortification, Fort Preble. Be- 
tween these narrowly separated barri- 
ers, an invading force must pass to 
approach the city nearer than five 
miles, while but a short distance 
within the harbor, in another com- 
manding position, Fort 
Gorges stands upon its iso- 
lated ledge of rocks, its 
numerous ports sweeping 
all points of the compass. 
But in these days of heavy 
armament and_long-dis- 
tance-firing guns, a five- 
mile limit would be no 
greater barrier than the 
forts themselves, which are 
chiefly notable for their 
picturesqueness and the in- 
terest they add to “the alto- 
gether” of Casco Bay. 
Fort Preble is the only one 
of the three which is at 
present garrisoned by 
troops and floats “Old 


Glory.” The government has recog- 
nized their unsuitability for defence, 
and shore batteries which shall mount 
modern guns are being erected on 
Portland Head and Cushing’s Island. 

The channel forts were built about 
the time of President Jefferson’s un- 
popular embargo act; therefore the 
structures were derisively called “em- 
bargo forts,” and their purpose de- 
clared to be to keep the Yankee ship- 
ping in rather than the enemy out. 
As originally constructed, Fort Preble 
held but eleven and Fort Scammel but 
nine guns. In 1864, thorough repairs 
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and extensions were made, giving to 
Preble seventy-two pieces, to Scam- 
mel seventy-one. At this time, also, 
Fort Gorges was built, designed to 
hold two hundred guns. 

Although these harbor defences are 
placed about but one approach to 
Portland, it must not be inferred that 
there is no other entrance to Casco 
Bay. White Head passage — be- 
tween Peak’s and Cushing’s islands— 
allows vessels of moderate draft to 
enter or depart, when the tide serves, 
and one of the most absorbing marine 
pictures imaginable may be caught at 
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night from the shores of either island, 
as the trim schooners of the fishing 
fleet pass silently through the phos- 
phorescent water. Farther down the 
bay toward Harpswell are two other 
passages to the sea— Hussey’s Sound 
and Broad Sound, neither of them, 
however, feasible for vessels of large 
tonnage. It was through Hussey’s 
Sound that the cutting-out party took 
the captured cutter Caleb Cushing; 
but—to use Kipling’s word—“that’s 
another story.” It must not be 
omitted, however. 

Notwithstanding the numerous de- 
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fences about its harbor, Portland was 
the only Northern port to be entered 
by an armed Confederate force during 
the Civil War, a period in which its 
citizens were in continual anxiety, ow- 
ing to the fact that during a part of the 
time gunboats were building here for 
the Federal service, while but a short 
distance out were powder mills where, 
it is claimed, two-thirds of all the 
powder used by the Northern forces 
was manufac- 
tured, for 
which Portland 
formed _ the 
shipping point. 
It was with the 
purpose of de- 
stroying the 
gunboats that 
an incendiary 
party entered 
the harbor on 
June 27, 1863, 
in the schooner 
Archer, passing 
the forts as 
a fisherman 
about six 
o'clock in the 
evening. 

The Archer 
was manned by a prize crew 
originally from the Florida, 
the first commerce-de- 
stroyer of English origin 
owned by the Confederacy. 
With eight guns and com- 
manded by a_ lieutenant 
bearing a co.nmission from 
the Confederate govern- 
ment, they were placed on 
board a prize taken by the 
Florida on the Brazilian coast; and 
immediately this new broom started 
North to sweep the sea. Between 
May 6, 1863, and the date of their ap- 
pearance at Portland, the party had 
taken and destroyed fourteen prizes; 
the last of these, the Archer, became 
the privateer that entered Casco Bay. 
Fortune favored Portland in the 
events which followed. The breeze 
proved so light that the scheme of fir- 
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ing the gunboats was abandoned, and 
a plan was laid for the cutting-out of 
the revenue cutter Caleb Cushing 
from her anchorage very near the 
city’s wharves. It was well into the 
night before the attempt could be 
made, for a 
dancing party 
had gone to the 
islands early in 
the evening, 
and until their 
return the in- 
vaders dared 
not move. Fi- 
nally the coast 
was clear, the 
capture was 
successfully 
made, the crew 
confined _ be- 
low, and _ the 
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cutter got to sea; but so light was 
the wind that the captors were obliged 
to tow their prize, and when morning 
dawned the missing craft was seen 
from the observatory at Portland, not 
more than five miles at sea. The pur- 
suit was active, the breeze light, the 
pursuers using steam, the pursued 
dependent upon their sails; conse- 
quently, ten miles off the Cape an 
exchange of shots was_ possible. 
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Then it was discovered that some- 
thing was radically wrong on board 
the Cushing; they could find no shot 
for the guns,—powder in plenty, 
but no shot. Supplies and ammuni- 
tion had been taken on that day and, 
there being no opportunity to distrib- 
ute them, still lay in a confused mass 
between decks, the supplies covering 
and entirely concealing the shot. 
Not one of the captured crew would 
reveal the secret. 
It is said that what 
the captors did 
find was several 
round Dutch 
cheeses of avail- 
able calibre. In 
lieu of more effec- 
tive ammunition, 
they loaded these 
upon ‘the blank 
cartridges; and, if 
we may believe 
the story, many a 
man among the 
pursuers that day 
was driven below 
by the scattering 
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shrapnel from the 
cheese-shotted 
guns. Eventu- 
ally, the cutter 
was abandoned by 
her captors, who 
first fired the mag- 
azine, blowing the 


Cushing skyward 
in view of a vast 
concourse of spec- 
tators, who _ had 
hurried to _ the 
Cape to watch the 
pursuit. 


House Island is 
credited with hav- 
ing given a home 
to the first white 
inhabitant of the 


bay, though to- 
day it is far from 
populous. Al- 


though nearest to 

the city, it is not 
one of the island resorts. No pleasure 
steamers land at House, which is given 
over to the deserted fortifications, the 
flakes which surround the fishing sta- 
tion at the opposite end of the island, 
and a hermit fisherman who plays the 
jew’s-harp in fine and a fog-horn in 
foul weather, one for the amusement, 
the other for the protection, of the 
steamboat passengers as their bark 
speeds past his shores. Here also isa 
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fine example of the fisherman’s low, 
white house that is so common upon 
the Maine coast, always occupying the 
highest point of land, always over- 
looking the sea, apparently brooding, 
like the women who call it home, over 
the fearsome changes of the treacher- 
ous deep. It is rumored that the New 
York Yacht Club proposes to pur- 
chase a site on House Island and erect 
a club-house as a rendezvous for its 
members in eastern waters. 

Rounding House Island, we come 
in sight of Portland, at the farther 
shore of the bay,—sea-surrounded, 
throned on hills, tree-embowered. 
The citizens of Portland are extremely 
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proud of their harbor. They love to 
hear it designated “The Natural Sea- 
port,” and are fond of the extravagant 
saying that its waters would float the 
combined navies of the world. For 
this sentiment, which is still rampant, 
they paid roundly in the year 18509, 
when the Victoria wharf was built to 
accommodate that stupendous marine 
failure, the “Great Eastern.” It was 
in the year 1853 that the first British 
steamship sought a winter port in 
Portland and found her citizens then, 
as now, possessed of unbounded faith 
in the city’s future. Therefore, when 
the announcement was made that the 
Great Eastern was to make port here, 
at the earnest solicitation of the 


* Re-drawn from a pencil sketch made by a member of the 
crew of the Cushing, just previous to the cutting-out, and 
presented to Howard D. Waldron of Portland, father of the 
author. This is without doubt the only picture of the 
cutter now extant. 
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Grand Trunk Railway, Portland, its 
seaport terminus, appropriated $60,- 
000, to which the railroad added $2s5,- 
ooo, and the wharf was built. It con- 
sisted of two piers extending into deep 
water, across the ends of which the 
mammoth was to lie. Down each 
pier the railroad extended its tracks, 
to facilitate loading and discharging. 
Everything was in readiness, enthusi- 
asm ran high, thousands of tickets of 
admission to view the ship were 
printed and distributed to the eager 
citizens; but the steamship which they 
longed for never came. To this day, 
the wharf is known as the Great East- 
ern wharf to many who are unac- 
quainted with its story. 

Nevertheless, other notable ships 
have since visited Casco Bay and 
allayed the chagrin of its people. To 
Portland harbor came, in 1869, H. M. 
S. S. Monarch, then the pride of the 
British navy, with a convoy of Ameri- 
can men-o’-war, bearing the remains 
of George Peabody. It was in the 
city hall of Portland, tastefully dec- 
orated for the occasion, that the body 
lay in state prior to that last stage of 
the journey toward its Massachusetts 
resting-place. 

Portland harbor is a favorite sum- 
mer rendezvous for the North Atlantic 
squadron of the American navy; and 
twice since the establishment of the 
“White Squadron” have the citizens 
been afforded an opportunity to con- 
trast those glorious ships with such 
types of the old wooden navy as 
the Tennessee, Kearsarge, Vandalia 
and Ossipee, which were frequent 
visitors. Hither came the cruiser 
New York, fresh from her triumphs 
at Kiel, and in November, 1895, fol- 
lowed the U. S. battleship Maine, to 
receive the silver plate given by the 
state to its proud namesake. 

Portland harbor forms the winter 
port for two lines of ocean steamships, 
the Allan and the Dominion Lines. 
Wharf facilities are abundant, and the 
huge grain elevator of the Grand 
Trunk Railway discharges the prod- 
ucts of the great Northwestern grain 
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belt direct into their capacious holds. 
These steamships are a never-failing 
source of interest to the citizens of 
Portland,—“Down to the English 
steamers” being with them a favorite 
Sunday promenade. Beginning with 
the earliest days of steamboat navi- 
gation, the waters of Casco Bay have 
witnessed the advance from the most 
crude to the most modern type. 
When one compares the steamer 
Portland of 1835 with the Bay State 
of 1895, it will be admitted that 
the advance in sixty years has been 
rapid. The steamboat Portland car- 
ried the engines from Robert Ful- 
ton’s Chancellor Livingstone, the 
largest craft ever -attempted by the 
father of steamboat building. Built 
at New York in 1816, under the super- 
intendence of Fulton himself, and de- 
signed to run on the Hudson, the 
Livingstone was purchased, in 1832, 
by Commodore Vanderbilt and placed 
upon the route between Boston and 
Portland as an opposition boat. The 
Livingstone was finally broken up 
at Portland in 1834, and her engines 
_used in the steamer Portland, launched 
in 1835. During the Mexican war, 
the Portland was chartered by the 
United States government, and was 
lost on the gulf coast of Mexico. 

In 1895, the writer accompanied 
three hundred members of the Inter- 
national Ticket Agents’ Association 
upon a cruise in Casco Bay upon the 
last acquisition to the Portland- 
3oston fleet, the steamer Bay State. 
Representatives from every state in 
the American Union were in the party. 
What pleasure for a man loyal to his 
state to point to our splendid type of 
steamship as entirely of Maine con- 
struction and equipment! Her hull 
was built at Bath, her engines and fur- 
nishings were supplied by Portland. 

In addition to the line of steamers 
between Portland and Boston, there is 
the outside line between Portland and 
New York. Then, too, the steamers 
between Boston and the British Prov- 
inces make Portland a port of call. 
These, with the pleasure steamers al- 
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ways on the move, the merchant sail- 
ing craft of every degree, the many 
yachts of the home club with their 
numerous visitors, and last, but not 
least, the fishermen, make up a lively 
harbor scene. This brilliant scene is 
never seen to greater advantage than 
at late afternoon. Then the host of 
cottagers from the city are returning 
from the day’s occupation to their 
summer homes. A half-dozen boats 
steam out from the wharves at this 
hour to take the cottage contingent 
down the bay. They will return for 
the larger party who go down after 
tea each evening for the theatre, the 
dance, or the skating rink at Peak’s. 
Down from the city, as if pursuing the 
pleasure fleet, there comes the regular 
evening boat to Boston, a spotlessly 


“white side-wheeled steamer, of the 


type conspicuous on Long Island 
Sound. Less frequently appears the 
dark-hulled screw steamer of the Port- 
land-New York Line. These majesti- 
cally round the buoy which marks the 
channel and pass out beyond the 
Light; now the boom of the sunset 
gun is heard from Fort Preble; down 
come the colors from the flagstaff; 
and, as the electric lights begin to 
kindle, we land at Peak’s, after twenty 
minutes from the city, with the sum- 
mer evening for enjoyment. 

Sea bathing is both a delightful and 
a healthful pastime in Casco Bay, as a 
visit to the bathing-beaches will show. 
There are none of the crowded bath- 
ing-hour scenes one witnesses at Old 
Orchard, for those who visit the 


islands for the day do not bathe,—that 
is, in public; yet each island and each 
cottage colony has its bathing-beach, 
where all participate in the sport. 
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Peak’s, although not the largest of 
Casco’s isles, is by far the most pop- 
ulous, and is the only one which may 
be called an all-the-year-round sub- 
urb of Portland. It is not a heavily- 
wooded isle, and upon its western side, 
where are located its pastimes and its 
largest cottage colony, it is a grassy 
plain. Stately oaks, however, shade 
the approach to the steamboat land- 
ing, and a towering hard-wood grove 
utilized as a summer garden occupies 
one extremity of the island. In addi- 
tion to this, its principal landing, there 
are two others upon the harbor side of 
Peak’s, about each of which are hotels 
and large cottage colonies. To reach 
these landings, one must steam down 
through the narrow roads, with the 
evergreen-clad shores of Peak’s upon 
the right and the heavily wooded 
heights of Great Diamond upon the 
opposite hand. 

There are no hotels upon the Dia- 
monds—the land, in the portion not 
covered by the magnificent timber 
growth, being occupied by cottages of 
architectural beauty and abounding in 
home comforts. Here the profes- 
sional man and the unostentatious 
man of means have their summer 
homes. Their cottages are most sys- 
tematically arranged upon the gently- 
rising greensward, from the shore to 
the apex of the island, in company- 
front alignment, overlooking the inner 
bay toward Portland and the mainland 
shore. Great Diamond possesses a 
pretty little casino of its own, where 
hops, musicales and private theatricals 
are indulged in by the cottagers en 
famille. The background to the cot- 
tage colony of Great Diamond Island 
is the “Salvage Woods,” whose an- 
cient beeches, oaks and maples it must 
have been which inspired Whittier’s 
lines on Casco Bay: 

“Where hillside oaks and beeches 
Overlook the long blue reaches, 


Silver coves and pebbled beaches 
And green isles of Casco Bay.” 


Nowhere are the fir and the hemlock 
more green or fragrant than those 
which line the shaded wood-roads 
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through the miniature forest of this 
gem of Casco Bay. The wood ex- 
tends to the farther verge of Great 
Diamond and there borders the shores 
of Diamond Cove, a spot more in 
favor with chowder parties than any 
other upon the islands during the sail- 
boat period of their popularity. At 
that time, Diamond Cove was about 
the limit of picnicking in Casco Bay, 
though occasional excursionists vis- 
ited Chebeague, the largest of the 
islands lying on the direct route to 
Harpswell. On their route, they 
passed Long Island, which has since 
leaped into favor, as have also the 
islands off Harpswell and the penin- 
sulas of Harpswell themselves. Still 
it will be many years ere the farther 
islands present the populous appear- 
ance of the favorites that are in close 
touch with the city. 

No better introduction can be had 
to the farther end of Casco Bay than 
the opening words of Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Pearl of Orr’s Island”: 

“Sunday morning rose clear and bright on 
Harpswell Bay. The whole sea was a waveless, 
blue looking-glass, streaked with bands of white 
and flecked with sailing cloud shadows from the 
skies above. Orr’s Island, with its blue-black 
spruces, its silver firs, its scarlet sumachs, lay on 
the bosom of the deep like a great, many-colored 
gem on an enchanted mirror. A vague, dream- 
like sense of rest and Sabbath stillness seemed to 
brood in the air. The very spruce trees seemed 
to know that it was Sunday and to point solemnly 
upward with their dusky fingers; and the small 
tide waves that chased each other up on the shelly 
beaches, or broke against projecting rocks, seemed 
to do so with a chastened decorum, as if each 
blue-haired wave whispered to his brother, Be 
still — be still.” 

The habitant of the lower bay forms 
a type as quaint and as interesting as 
the people of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, though still wanting a modern 
writer to idealize him. Like his 
neighbor of the cape, he is a semi- 
marine, for a sailor or fisherman he 
issues from his cradle. It is he and 
his ilk, dwellers upon the shores of 
Casco Bay, who have won for Port- 
land the distinction of being the third 
fishing-port of America in size of fleet: 
and value of catch, when food fish 
alone are considered and the whaling 
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industries are left out; Gloucester and 
Boston alone exceed it. The United 
States Fish Commission credits Port- 
land with a fishing fleet of ninety-six 
sail, and Boston with but fifty-nine. 
Boston’s tonnage, however (3,231), 
slightly exceeds Portland’s (3,224), 
and the value of Boston’s annual catch 
($350,000) exceeds Portland’s ($280,- 
000). This shows that the Boston 
craft are larger than the “down-east- 
ers,” and that a large part of the Port- 
land fleet are shore-fishermen, making 
short trips in and out of Casco Bay to 
assist in keeping the New York and 
New England market supplied with 
fresh fish; for Maine’s shore fisheries 
are of much greater consequence tlian 
those of any other New England state. 

Leaving the outer islands and fol- 
lowing the mainland shore. of Casco 
Bay, off which lie the islands of the 
inner range, from Portland eastward 
towards its confines, we find several 
towns abutting the bay, their shores 
known as “The Foreside,” to distin- 
guish them from other parts of Fal- 
mouth, Cumberland and Yarmouth, 
each of which presents a foreside to 
the sea. Of these, Falmouth Fore- 
side is most populous. From Mussel 
Cove to Broad Cove, there is one 
long-drawn-out line of handsome 
villas and substantial old farm-houses, 
with Madocawando Landing in the 
centre, commemorative of the meet- 
ing here, in 1703, between Governor 
Dudley of Massachusetts and ten sag- 
amores of Maine, supported by two 
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hundred and fifty well-armed warriors. 
Some of the establishments on Fal- 
mouth and Cumberland Foreside are 
the most pretentious about Casco Bay. 
All along these foresides, safely an- 
chored beside their orchards and corn 
fields, are many retired seamen still 
attracted by the ocean, as typified by 
Casco Bay, still also with their 
weather eye open upon its ventures. 
Past Cumberland, Yarmouth and 
Freeport, the shores extend to the 
head of Maquoit Bay and there, turn- 
ing, begin the formation of the Harps- 
well peninsulas. It is this Maquoit 
Bay, an arm of Casco, which pene- 
trates farthest the mainland of Maine; 
and it was from the head of Maquoit 
Bay that the Indians chose their carry- 
ing-place between the sea and the 
Androscoggin River. A_ bee-line 
from the head of the bay, authentically 
vouched for as the old carrying-place, 
extends for five miles to the falls 
of the Androscoggin at Brunswick, 
forms the broad main street of that 
charming university town, and passes 
the buildings of Bowdoin College. 
No carrying-place in Maine was in so 
common use as this, owing to the 
peculiarity of the Androscoggin not 
finding the sea itself, but joining forces 
with the Kennebec. The whole re- 


gion teems with stories of Indian war- 
fare, in which a hardy lot of settlers 
struggled with the aborigines for the 
possession of one of the fairest spots 
upon the continent; for such surely is 
the region about Casco Bay. 











A MISERLY SPENDTHRIFT. 


By Mary Boyle O'Reilly. 


E felt that he was a character on 
the first night of his coming — 
the Artist, the Scribbler, and 

I—when his tall, stooping figure 
followed our landlady into the dining 
room; and the subtle assurance made 
us more gracious to the intruder than 
would otherwise have been possible. 

“Miss Gray,” began our landlady, 
with a conciliatory smile at me, her 
small figure held rigidly erect, “let me 
present Mr. Smith”; then to the rest 
of the household: “Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Mann; Mr. Smith, Mr. Palms.” 

“Miss Gray, Mr. Mann, Mr. Palms,” 
repeated the stranger, bowing to me 
and shaking hands with the men. He 
spoke with a slow, drawling intona- 
tion far from impressive; and we 
three studied him closely. 

“Pardon me, sir, I did not catch 
your name,” began the Scribbler, 
when we were seated at table. I 
glanced at the Scribbler reproachfully, 
well knowing he was taking wicked 
satisfaction in the repetition of the 
newcomer’s name of Smith. Perhaps 
it was this idle tendency to trifling that 
kept the Scribbler that dreariest of 
mortals, a literary hack. 

“My name? oh, my name is John 
Smythe,” returned the man, catching 
up a carafe almost wildly as he spoke. 
The dragging emphasis made the 
word almost a new name. 

Our Landlady, being a Smith, 
smiled brightly at the supposed pleas- 
antry; then, realizing the mistake, hid 
her confusion behind her napkin. 

“You are a stranger to Boston, Mr. 
Smythe?” asked the Artist civilly, 
with just the proper pronunciation of 
the transformed name. The Artist is 
a natural gentleman—which is per- 
haps one reason why he is so success- 
ful as an artist. 

“No, oh, no,” returned Mr. Smythe. 
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“That is, that is, I once lived here 
many years.” 

It was evident in every word and 
gesture that he was ill at ease. But 
the Artist thought this _ timidity 
brusqueness, and so was silent. It 
was on the whole a very silent meal; 
and we of the old order grew by turns 
wrathy and melancholy at this unwar- 
ranted intrusion into our little circle. 
Until now Miss Smith had found the 
harboring of three guests—all life- 
long friends—sufficient to aid her in 
carrying on the quaint old house built 
by her once prosperous father a score 
of years before. Had we only known 
the present rate of payment insuffi- 
cient! But it was now too late. I 
sat by Miss Smith silent till the three 
men rose and left, just as the servant 
entered, according to long established 
custom, to stand, napkin in hand, and 
watch her mistress wash the fragile 
coffee cups. When the woman was 
gone, our Landlady turned to me. 

“Well, what do you think of the 
new arrival?” she asked, smiling. 

“Well, he may be very charming, 
personally,” I answered petulantly, 
using the freedom of an old friend, 
“but I wish that you had told us his 
coming was necessary. I, for one, 
have long felt,—would be glad to 
give” — 

“You quite misunderstand,” inter- 
rupted our Landlady with quiet com- 
posure, packing the silver in the plate 
basket as she spoke. “It is not a 
question of necessity, but of obliga- 
tion. Mr. Smythe, although a much 
younger man, knew my father for 
many years before the failure.” The 
last words spoke themselves in italics; 
they always did. It was one of our 
Landlady’s little foibles, and had a cer- 
tain pathos. “Mr. Smythe offered my 
father every assistance when the crash 
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came, an offer which was of course 
refused. Shortly after he went 
abroad, and returned only last month. 
When he heard of my present circum- 
stances, he came and asked, I may say 
besought me, to rescue him from his 
sufferings in a family boarding house. 
Common gratitude demanded that I 
should welcome him here. It is not 
a question of money; Mr. Smythe is 
a man of ample means.” 

“Impossible!” I exclaimed impet- 
uously. “Why, his clothes are a dis- 
grace! Pardon me,—I did not in- 
tend” — 

“T quite agree with you,” returned 
our Landlady; “his clothes are a dis- 
grace for a man in easy circumstances. 
Not only has he no one to take care of 
him, but even so long ago as before 
the failure,’ —again the italics, —““my 
dear father was wont to say that Mr. 
Smythe was somewhat close—close- 
fisted in personal matters. It is not 
an elegant expression, I admit; but 
gentlemen of the old school made use 
of it.” Our landlady, for a woman of 
five-and-thirty, has a maiden-lady pre- 
cision of speech, that is to us rather 
engaging, but which, together with 
her tiny figure and prim little ways, 
hardly leads a casual observer to ex- 
pect the large-hearted and broad- 
minded woman her few friends know. 

“Was his name always Smythe?” I 
ventured as we went slowly up the 
broad, old-fashioned staircase. 

Miss Smith faced me on the turn- 
ing. “That,” she said almost severely, 
“is an innovation, brought, I have no 
doubt, from France.” Our Landlady 
considered France the birthplace of all 
innovations. 

Even as she spoke I glanced 
through the open door of the drawing 
room where our evenings were usu- 
ally spent together. The Artist was 
not there; but by the centre-table sat 
the irrepressible Scribbler, talking to 
Mr. Smythe. 

All the evening I furtively exam- 
ined the new comer, not without added 
interest for knowledge that he was a 
“man of ample means.” Evidently he 


was both close-fisted and eccentric. 
The long, loose-jointed figure half 
lying in the armchair was certainly not 
garbed to advantage. His shoes were 
badly patched and gray for lack of 
polish, and his clothing was generally 
mussed. Even his linen was in that 
condition which is neither actually 
soiled nor yet immaculate. His age 
might be fifty; it was probably less, 
for despite the look of experience in 
his unwrinkled face, his hair was not 
tinged with gray. This was the 
stranger who would be brought into 
daily contrast with the debonair Scrib- 
bler and the handsome Artist. 

Next morning, not being warned to 
silence, I gave the others what infor- 
mation I had acquired about the 
stranger. In five seconds the Scrib- 
bler evolved a life story worthy of 
some novelist’s serious treatment. 
The Artist said nothing, but he 
glanced suddenly in painful surprise 
from me to our landlady’s erect little 
figure at the farther end of the room. 
I guessed his thought. It would not 
be the Artist’s fault if our landlady 
struggled much longer to keep up the 
semblance of past prosperity. I had 
discovered as much weeks ago; and 
yet it was impossible to predict what 
answer she would make to an all im- 
portant question. 

As the days dragged uneventfully, I 
felt the situation keenly. Our Land- 
lady seemed happily unconscious; she 
was perplexingly at ease with all of us. 
The Artist was possessed of the rest- 
lessness of indecision; and Mr. 
Smythe was to all intents and pur- 
poses a nonentity. He seldom spoke, 
and indeed hardly seemed to see us, 
being habitually lost in a book or his 
own thoughts. It was ridiculous to 
suppose so colorless a creature danger- 
ous; only an anxious lover could be 
so misled. When I hinted this to the 
Scribbler, his brown eyes twinkled; 
the boy still strong in him could not 
but see the fun. Then his face grew 
grave and manly-looking, for he was 
fond of the Artist in his own odd way. 

“Now, really, cousin,’—he always 
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called me cousin by right of some dis- 
tant kinship which we were supposed 
to enjoy,—“really, cousin, you ought 
to go and tell the old chap there is no 
danger in that direction. I’d do it 
myself, you know, but he might think 
I was guying. Don Quixote hasn’t a 
thought outside his books and his 
cash box. Now why couldn’t Palms 
be jealous of me?” I could but 
laugh at his nonsense; then I hurried 
away much relieved. The Artist was 
in the drawing room waiting for the 
dinner bell, and I broached the sub- 
ject gingerly. It would not do to 
more than hint my meaning, for de- 
spite our lifelong friendship the Artist 
would be sure to resent any allusion 
to his love affair. 

That evening Mr. Smythe was 
tardy, and we sat about the table in 
oldtime comradeship. Our landlady 
looked pale and troubled though she 
tried to smile bravely. The Artist 
watched her with contracted brow for 
a little time, then, fearing observation, 
turned his eyes away. At last Mr. 
Smythe appeared, to put an end to the 
intimate gossip. “Where is Rosa?” 
I asked, noticing a new waiter in the 
room, and breaking by the question a 
silence which was becoming awkward. 

“Rosa went home this morning 
with a sprained ankle,” answered our 
Landlady, “and may not return for 
several weeks.” 

The Artist’s brow cleared as this 
reason for our Landlady’s anxiety ap- 
peared. 

“Poor girl!” the Scribbler said. 
“Let us send her a present. It’s a bit 
early for Christmas, but the money 
might come handy.” Another mo- 
ment, and four bills lay on the broad 
bread plate. As it came last to Mr. 
Smythe, some evil instinct turned my 
eyes to him, and I heard the jingling 
of his handful of money. He turned 
the coins over, evidently, I said to my- 
self, in search of a gold piece. Bless 
the man, who ever said he was close- 
fisted? Then the mesmeric influence 
of the Scribbler’s glance forced me to 
look up, and I felt rather than saw our 


new associate deposit a silver quarter 
on the little pile. 

“Much obliged,” murmured the 
Scribbler, in laconic irony, returning to 
his chair. Our Landlady gathered up 
the money, smiling her thanks, but 
with the perplexed look still on her 
face. 

“Is there anything I can do to 
help?” I asked when the others were 
talking. 

“No, my dear, there is nothing,” she 
answered, and would have said more, 
but the Scribbler’s voice rose. 

“I warn you,” he was saying dog- 
matically, “that the bears will depress 
the market on the slightest provoca- 
tion. I am glad I own no P. and Q. 
Blessed is he who has nothing.” The 
Scribbler would gravely attack any 
subject about which he knew and 
cared nothing, for the mere sake of 
talking. Oddly enough none _ be- 
lieved more than himself the random 
statements he then made; and still 
more strangely he was seldom caught 
tripping, having seemingly absorbed 
by some process the gist of weighty 
articles and arguments which he 
would not deign to read. Usually I 
paid little heed to his follies; but to- 
night the anxious look in our Land- 
lady’s eyes led me to challenge him. 

“What do you know about P. and 
Q.?” I asked tartly. 

“IT happen to know that P. and Q. is 
in a bad condition; going to the dogs 
—like the world, and the people in it.” 

That evening I saw our Landlady 
follow him into the hall where he was 
donning his overcoat. The low buzz 
of their voices sounded distinctly 
above the crackling wood in the 
grate. Then the front door slammed 
sharply; and although I waited until 
bedtime, our Landlady did not return. 
Could it be possible that our Land- 
lady’s little fortune was invested in P. 
and Q., and that the ruin which had 
overtaken her father was hastening to 
overwhelm his unprotected daughter? 
How well I remembered the old 
gentleman, stately and gouty, dis- 
pensing silver quarters to his little 
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girl’s playmates, where other papas 
gave pennies! But a few short 
years, and he sat day after day in his 
deep arm-chair by the fireside, a heart- 
broken, ruined man. They had found 
him still sitting there late one after- 
noon, with the shadow of a great 
peace resting on his wan face. Then 
they had sent for me to try to comfort 
his daughter. 

The room felt shivery to-night. In- 
stinctively I glanced toward the spot. 
Mr. Smythe sat by the fire musing, his 
shining black elbows spread wide, the 
tips of the fingers of either hand laid 
against each other beneath his chin. 
His brow was contracted, his lips were 
pursed, and there lay open on one 
knee, with its face downward, a tiny 
note-book, which he had just been 
consulting. Apparently more P. and 
Q.—although I had not thought Mr. 
Smythe was listening when the Scrib- 
bler gave his information. 

“You are silent to-night, Miss 
Gray,” said the Artist from the other 
side of the centre table, where he sat 
sketching. “May I be of service?” 
—and he half rose as he spoke. 

The Artist is the kindliest of men, 
and never fails to make me feel that I 
am of importance in his little world. 
Perhaps he imagines I am jealous of 
our Landlady, being the only other 
woman in the house and somewhat 
younger. Indeed, unless I knew his 
secret I should fancy him more atten- 
tive to my comfort than to hers. 
Many hours he has spent with me in 
the stately old drawing room; and a 
new book or a rare picture never 
comes in his way that I am not given 
a chance to see and criticise it. Like 
most strong men, he finds real pleas- 
ure in taking care of some one. If the 
Scribbler were only more like him! 

Christmas day was a memorable 
one for us all, after a quiet fashion. 
As usual, we prepared trifling gifts for 
one another—and, urged by the holi- 
day spirit, included Mr. Smythe. He 
accepted the little tokens with calm 
pleasure, showing no trace of disquie- 
tude at his own inattention to us. Just 


before church time, the Artist came to 
my sitting room, his hands full of 
flowers. For me there was a splendid 
cluster of Jacqueminots offered in 
silence with a smile. As I held them 
up at arm’s length, I could not help 
peeping beneath to watch the others. 
Our Landlady flushed rosy red for 
pleasure as she received her portion. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you! White 
violets are my favorite flowers,’—and 
she buried her face in the fragrant 
mass. 

I glanced at the Artist, only to find 
that he was absentmindedly staring at 
me. “I beg your pardon,” he mur- 
mured, and in another moment left us. 
Then I realized how desperately I had 
been in the way. What things 
might not have happened had I been 
safely absent! 

Our Landlady’s quiet voice broke in 
on my vexation. Her cheeks were 
still pink, and her eyes bright with 
happy tears; just in the right mood, I 
thought despairingly,—a mood which 
might never come again. 

“See,” she said softly, “was it not 
like the Artist to choose them, and 
give me pleasure and comfort.” The 
last word was almost whispered; and 
I saw that the heart of each tiny 
blossom was faintly veined with purple 
—a tender suggestion of mourning. 
I remembered anew that our Land- 
lady was quite alone in the world, and 
the remembrance explained her 
changed mood. But it was not the 
explanation I wished for, and I was 
glad the Artist did not stay to hear. 

As I look back to that time, it is 
hard to define just when I began to 
share the Artist’s anxiety about the 
newcomer. At first it was evident 
that our Landlady felt kindly toward 
him for his kind intention toward her 
father; and I hardly wondered when I 
thought how much it must have cost 
so miserly a man to offer financial as- 
sistance. For miserly Mr. Smythe 
unquestionably was; yet he was 
scrupulous to the point of irritation in 
the payment of his debts. Did the 
Artist buy a morning paper for him 
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when the boy came before breakfast? 
Then he owed the Artist two cents, 
and the same was gravely paid. Had 
the Artist forgotten? Mr. Smythe 
would be obliged for the second use of 
the sheet, and in token thereof a 
copper would be deposited! And all 
the while he was wealthy; we never 
knew quite how wealthy, for he re- 
sented the remotest allusion to his 
worldly goods. It was from the 
Scribbler that we first learned of his 
financial importance, the Scribbler 
having seen fit to accept the State 
Street reporting for his paper. 

It came to be tacitly understood 
that no adverse criticism of Mr. 
Smythe should be overheard by our 
Landlady. Once or twice she de- 
fended him valiantly, to my chagrin, 
which became astonishment when I 
saw how little it troubled the Artist. 

Perhaps it was the introduction of 
an uncongenial element into our little 
circle which so changed us, but cer- 
tain it is that after Christmas we were 
never quite the same. With sinking 
heart I observed our Landlady’s feel- 
ing of gratitude toward Mr. Smythe 
change to something like pity. 
Possibly the Artist did not notice 
it; he was as kind as ever. It 
takes a woman’s eyes, and if the eyes 
are jealous they are sharper, to dis- 
cover the neat darn on a shiny coat- 
sleeve, and a button sewed on where 
one was lately missing. By and by 
Mr. Smythe appeared with polished 
shoes, and little by little his disordered 
look began to diminish. Was it pos- 
sible our Landlady had gone so far? 

Every morning, with clock-like 
regularity, Mr. Smythe went down 
town, returning in time for luncheon. 
Sometimes he came back grim and 
silent, sometimes gravely secretive; and 
the Scribbler informed us that Don 
Quixote was buying or selling stocks. 
If the day were cold or stormy, our 
Landlady would go into the hall to see 
that Mr. Smythe was well wrapped up. 
Then I would glower, but the Artist 
seized the opportunity to say some- 
thing unusually friendly. Of course 


that was his man’s way to silence pos- 
sible advice or sympathy. After a 
time, by signs too intangible to define, 
it became evident that our Landlady 
was in love with Mr. Smythe. The 
knowledge came like a shock, render- 
ing me quite speechless, which was 
perhaps a blessing; before I recovered 
it was equally evident that Mr. Smythe 
was in love with our Landlady, though 
as yet it showed only in his eyes. He 
would sit looking at her in an ab- 
sorbed, fixed way, his glance follow- 
ing her active little figure about the 
room, quite unconscious or quite 
heedless of observation. Sometimes 
she would notice and would quietly 
move outside his range of vision; then 
she would relent and return to do him 
some trifling kindness. So it was that 
I became aware that she knew, and 
was trifling with her own feelings; for 
the quietest woman may prove the 
greatest coquette. 

It was all over with the Artist; of 
that I felt sure,—and I wondered if he 
guessed. Then came a sudden glad- 
ness that no one, not even our Land- 
lady, should interrupt our friendship. 
Perhaps my face showed my thought, 
for the Artist looked at me that night 
in an odd way which puzzled me. 1 
noticed the Scribbler’s unbearded lips 
twitching a little, and a roguish look 
half hidden in his brown eyes. 

There is no telling how long the 
crisis might have been in coming; we 
were all—excepting the Scribbler— 
past our first youth. But the next 
morning our landlady came into 
the breakfast room late, and with 
reddened eyelids. There could no 
longer be any doubt. Mr. Smythe 
had made his proposal, and been re- 
fused. I looked at the Scribbler, and 
he winked at me—an ungentlemanly 
performance. The Artist seemed 
oblivious. A moment later in came 
Mr. Smythe—actually smiling! 

“Good morning,” he exclaimed 
almost jovially to the company; then 
to our Landlady he said: “If you will 
excuse me I will just take a cup of 
coffee, and hurry down town.” Mr, 
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Smythe was always polite; but then, 
as I mentally commented, good 
manners have no market price. Our 
Landlady served him first, the rest of 
us afterwards. When he rose from 
the table she rose also, and followed 
him into the hall. But for the 
Artist’s presence, I think the Scrib- 
bler and I would have done likewise, 
we were so surprised; this last pro- 
ceeding set our theory at naught. I 
listened until the front door closed; 
then | went in search of our Land- 
lady. She sat in her own sitting 
room, wiping away her tears with a 
handkerchief. 

“My dear!” I cried. 

“T am glad you came up, Helen,” 
she said, taking my hand in hers, “I 
am worried about the stocks. It said 
in this morning’s paper that P. and Q.” 
then came more tears, and I sat 
quite still, not knowing what to say. 
“Crying will not right matters, I 
know,” she finally found words to say, 
“but except this house the stocks are 
all I have. Mr. Smythe has gone to 
Mr. Thompson, my broker, to see 
about them. You know he was 
father’s friend.” This last she said in 
an apologetic tone, as if to explain 
why she had consulted Mr. Smythe. 

I tried to talk cheerfully with her on 
any subject except P. and Q. Just 
before noon Mr. Smythe returned, 
heated and tired. When he began to 
climb the staircase I fled. 

Just before luncheon our Landlady 
came through the hall calling for me, 
smiling and pretty as a girl. 

“Helen,” she said softly, “I wanted 
to tell you first. Before many months 
I am going to marry Mr. Smythe.” 

“And the stocks?” I asked briskly, 
afraid that I might fall victim to some 
emotion. 

She looked at me in perplexity. 
“Oh, the stocks! Mr. Smythe reached 
the broker’s just in time to sell them 
to advantage—which was perhaps 
fortunate, since they were all I had.” 

“Perhaps!” I exclaimed, amazed to 
see so sensible a woman so rapidly 
becoming sentimental. 





“Helen,” spoke our Landlady again 
with some hesitation, “will you be 
good enough to tell the others? ” 

The Scribbler was alone in the 
dining room, the Artist being in town. 
Mr. Smythe had not yet appeared. 

“Perhaps you'll believe me next 
time,” began the Scribbler, advancing 
triumphantly with a newspaper in his 
hand. “Not long ago you taunted 
me before the family. Will you 
kindly look at this? P. and Q. 
is out of sight, not worth the paper 
it is printed on. It fell yesterday 
to ——.” 

“Will you let me see the paper?” 
asked our Landlady quietly. At the 
sound of her voice the Scribbler 
staggered back. He remembered her 
previous interest in this stock. 

“So P. and Q. has fallen to a third 
of its value!” remarked our Landlady 
almost placidly. “I must show this to 
Mr. Smythe.” 

“Oh, don’t,” gasped the Scribbler; 
“not until after luncheon. He has 
been a heavy buyer at Sampson’s this 
morning; bought above par, one of 
the clerks told me. It might spoil his 
appetite.” 

“T see,” said our Landlady thought- 
fully—and the whole story was told. 

Not until after luncheon did I tell 
the Scribbler what he had done, and of 
the break-up in our little circle which 
would come in the spring. 

He gave a long, low whistle. “By 
Jove,” he said, “there’s method in Don 
Quixote’s madness. Who would have 
believed it? Are you going out this 
afternoon?” he asked with an after- 
thought. “I'll be back in a couple of 
hours with something to show you.” 

“No, I shall be at home all day,” I 
said. 

I sat by the window, book in hand, 
waiting for the Artist to return, and 
berating our Landlady for the task she 
had set me. At last the Artist turned 
into the street, his head held high, en- 
joying his bout with the strong wind. 
I had never seen him look so nearly 
handsome. He saw me, and waved 
his hat, just as if he had expected I 
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would be waiting for him. Somehow 
the thought made me angry with both 
myself and him. 

“T was just reading by the window,” 
I said, as he entered, trying to speak 
easily. “The light seems to fail early 
this afternoon.” 

“You should choose the west win- 
dow at this hour,” he answered smil- 
ing,—maliciously I thought, and I 
showed my displeasure. “Is there 
anything the matter?” he asked 
earnestly, sitting down beside me on 
the cushioned window seat. Old 
friends as we were, he had never done 
that before. 

“Yes, everything is the matter,” I 
returned tartly; “and the first thing is 
that our Landlady is going to be 
married to Mr. Smythe.” 

“T am very glad to hear it.” 

“You are very glad to hear it!” 

“Yes, why not?” He asked the 
question as if he were perplexed. I 
would not answer or even look at him. 
There was a moment’s silence; then 
a smile flashed across his face. 

“My dear Miss Gray, can it be pos- 


sible,—Helen, you did not think that 
1” 





But I had thought,—and thought it 
for months. 


We were still talking when the door 
opened and the Scribbler came in 
with a couple of dogs at his heels, and 
behind the dogs our Landlady and 
Don Quixote. 

“Ar'n’t they beauties?” queried the 
Scribbler, in blissful ignorance that he 
was an intruder. “I got them at the 
show. They have a pedigree as long 
as my arm.” 

“They are beauties,” agreed my 
Artist, doubly cordial because the 
rest of us were silent. “What do you 
call them?” 

The Scribbler was kneeling on the 
floor, playing with the ears of one of 
the dogs; but he looked up suddenly, 
his comprehensive glance embracing 
the quartette before him, and ob- 
viously dividing us into couples. 

“Well,” he said, “the dealer said 
they had been christened; but I’ve 
named them P. and Q.” 


A SPRING REVERIE. 


By George Glenn King. 


Whirls its black waters ’neath the hemlock trees; 


U NDER a wintry sky the Assabet 


The barren, blasted branches sway and fret 

Before the gusts of the bleak winter breeze. 

White sheets of ice, which some cold current frees 
From ice-bound banks, with restless ripples wet, 
Float seaward on its cheerless bosom. Yet, 

Even as I look, the harsh ice fades away; 

The waters still; a fragrant summer day 
Charms the dark stream to lazy, warm repose; 

By grass-grown banks the murmuring current flows; 

And countless lilies déck its winding way; 

The hemlocks whisper with the breath that blows 

Across the stream and wafts the mists away. 








OHN STUART MILL’S great 
work on “Representative Govern- 
ment,” which still remains the 

most important discussion which we 
have of the problems of modern de- 
mocracy, contained no chapter more 
important than that on “True and 
False Democracy: Representation of 
All and Representation of the Major- 
ity Only.” It was a searching criti- 
cism of the unfairness and mischiefs of 
our present system of representation 
and a powerful plea for the proper rep- 
resentation of minorities. “The vir- 
tual blotting out of the minority,” said 
Mr. Mill, “is diametrically opposed to 
the first principle of democracy, repre- 
sentation in proportion to numbers. 
It is an essential part of democracy 
that minorities should be adequately 
represented,” making the legislature 
always a miniature of the people. 
Mr. Mill rendered no more distinct ser- 
vice in this chapter on minority repre- 
sentation than in directing attention 
to the remarkable work of Thomas 
Hare on “The Election of Representa- 
tives,” then (Mr. Mill was writing in 
1862) recently published. Mr. Hare’s 
treatise had been recognized by stu- 
dents of politics as a work of notable 
originality and significance; but Mill’s 
high praise and his hearty adoption 
of Mr. Hare’s idea commanded public 
attention, gave the book currency, and 
inaugurated the movement for pro- 
portional representation in England, 
which led to the organization ten years 
ago of the English Proportional Rep- 
resentation Society, of which Sir John 
Lubbock is president and which now 
numbers in its membership scores of 
members of Parliament and a multi- 
tude of the ablest and most influential 
political thinkers in England. 

It was from this English movement, 
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originating with Thomas Hare and 
John Stuart Mill, that the effort in be- 
half of proportional representation in 
our own country, which is spreading 
in all progressive circles and especially 
among municipal reformers with a 
rapidity which makes it one of the 
most noteworthy movements in the 
field of our politics to-day, derived its 
impulse. The evils for which propor- 
tional representation was proposed as 
a check are evils which have been 
especially rife and flagrant here in 
America, as Mill himself plainly saw 
and illustrated. This was but natural, 
for they are peculiarly the evils of 
democracy, with which democracy has 
to cope. It was natural therefore that 
the doctrines of Mill and Hare should 
find warm welcome and careful study 
among our political theorists; al- 
though it is only within the last half 
dozen years, as we have waked up 
more thoroughly to the evils of our 
municipal administration and our hard 
and fast district system, that the effort 
for proportional representation has 
become a distinct and popular move- 
ment. In 1893 the American Propor- 
tional Representation League was 
organized, which already numbers 
hundreds of the prominent and pro- 
gressive men of all sections of the 
country, and the publication of the 
Proportional Representation Review be- 
gun. The president of the League is 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke of Indi- 
ana; its vice-presidents are Charles 
Francis Adams, Tom L. Johnson and 
William Lloyd Garrison; and its sec- 
retary, Mr. Stoughton Cooley of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Cooley is also the editor 
of the Review. There is no better 
organ of the movement in the world 
than this admirably edited little quar- 
terly. It exposes vigorously the 
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abuses which proportional representa- 
tion is calculated to remedy, it pre- 
sents with critical care the different 
methods of voting proposed by ad- 
vocates of the system, and it reports 
the progress of the movement the 
world over. The facts presented, 
number by number, in this journal, 
are startling enough; and the cause of 
proportional representation is argued 
in it with convincing power. We 
wish that every thoughtful person in 
the country might join the ranks of its 
readers and the ranks of the League. 
But especially at this time we wish that 
every American might read the new 
book on “Proportional Representa- 
tion,” by Professor John R. Commons, 
which is just laid on our table. There 
is no other work on the subject that 
has ever been published, which is so 
complete, so practical and so cogent 
as this American book. The great 
work of Thomas Hare is and will re- 
main the classic in this field, laying 
down as it did once for all the funda- 
mental principles of the reform and 
exposing the evils which always 
threaten democracy from the tyranny 
of majorities and mediocrity. Mi§ll’s 
championship of the principle was in- 
valuable, and those who work for the 
reform will turn to his pages again and 
again to inspire and fortify them- 
selves; Sir John Lubbock’s work 
on “Representation” is a most valu- 
able little handbook, and the works 
of the Swiss reformers— Victor Con- 
sidérant, Ernest Naville—have played 
a notable part in the movement. But 
no work has ever massed together 
such evidences of the abuses of our 
present system, given so full a survey 
of the history of the movement for its 
reform, or presented so explicitly the 
benefits which proportional represen- 
tation reasonably promises, as this 
American book. It is doubly valu- 
able for us because it is an American 
book and draws its illustrations chiefly 
from our own politics. 


* 
* * 


The American worker for propor- 


tional representation, grateful for this 
invaluable magazine of facts and argu- 
ments which Professor Commons has 
provided for him, may remember with 
some pleasure and pride that it was an 
American, and not Thomas Hare, who 
first broached the idea of proportional 
representation. Mr. Hare indeed was 
not the first expounder of the doctrine 
in Europe. It was proposed by the 
Danish statesman, M. Andreae, and 
introduced by him into the election of 
members of the Digsraed in 1855, two 
years before the date of Mr. Hare’s 
first publication on the subject; and 
nine years before that, in 1846, M. 
Victor Considérant published at 
Geneva a brochure on proportional 
representation, in which the general 
principles of the reform as it is being 
worked for to-day were clearly stated. 
But two years earlier still, in 1844, 
Thomas Gilpin of Philadelphia pub- 
lished his pamphiet “On the Represen- 
tation of Minorities of Electors to act 
with the Majority in Elected Assem- 
blies.” This was the earliest attempt 
known to solve the problem of repre- 
sentation; and it is noteworthy that, 
although not providing for free ex- 
pression at the polls of choice among 
individual candidates, it anticipated 
some of the difficulties which re- 
formers have found in Mr. Hare’s sys- 
tem. 

These various efforts in behalf of 
proportional representation, in Amer- 
ica, Switzerland, Denmark and Eng- 
land, were independent efforts. Vic- 
tor Considérant knew nothing of 
Thomas Gilpin and his pamphlet; and 
Thomas Hare knew nothing of the 
movement for proportional represen- 
tation in Switzerland. Indeed there 
was no movement in Switzerland when 
he wrote; for M. Considérant’s gospel 
fell on deaf ears and was entirely neg- 
lected for fifteen years, when it was 
again expounded by M. Antoin Morin, 
and then by Prof. Ernest Naville, who 
for the last thirty years has been the 
leader of the movement in Switzer- 
land, although it is only within the last 
five years that the reform has con- 
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quered there and the Free List system 
gradually won its way to operation in 
the various cantons. Neither is there 
evidence that Mr. Hare, when he first 
propounded his doctrine in England, 
knew of M. Andreae and his work in 
Denmark, although he did know of it 
afterwards and in the appendix to the 
third edition of his “Election of Rep- 
resentatives” gave an account of it. 
The movements were separate and 
independent; and they show that the 
evils in the modern system of repre- 
sentative government have developed 
in much the same way everywhere, 
that thoughtful men everywhere have 
made the same diagnosis of the dis- 
ease, and have prescribed the same 
remedy. 

The situation which has compelled 
the movement for proportional repre- 
sentation is a serious one. It is noth- 
ing less than the fact that our vaunted 
system of representative government 
proves to be not representative at all. 
A people’s representative body, its 
council, its legislature, its congress, 
should be, as we have said, a mirror 
or epitome of the people. By our 
present system of the representation 
of the majorities in electoral districts 
alone, it comes about that nearly half 
the people of a state may be entirely 
unrepresented in Congress; not only 
unrepresented, but misrepresented, 
because represented by men of the 
opposing party to their own. A state 
casts 650,000 votes, and has thirteen 
representatives in Congress, a repre- 
sentative for each 50,000 voters. The 
Republican majority in the state is 
50,000; a just representation therefore 
would be seven Republicans and six 
Democrats. Yet it may happen, under 
our present system, that in the case 
supposed a state’s entire delegation 
may be from one party. Practically 
that has been seen in Massachusetts 
during almost all these recent years. 
We have seen two almost complete 
revolutions in the character of the del- 
egation since 1890—a delegation with 
a Republican majority succeeded by 
an almost unanimous Democratic 
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delegation, and this in turn succeeded 
by an almost unanimous Republican 
delegation, all with a change in the 
popular vote not equal to the number 
of votes entitled to one representative. 
Mr. Garfield, in a speech in Con- 
gress in 1870, brought out forcibly the 
facts as he had seen them in his time 
in Ohio. “When I was first elected to 
Congress,” he said, “in the fall of 1862, 
the state of Ohio had a clear Repub- 
lican majority of 25,000; but, by the 
adjustment and distribution of polit- 
ical power in the state, there were four- 
teen Democratic representatives upon 
the floor, and only five Republicans. 
In the next Congress there was no 
great change in the popular vote of 
Ohio—-a change of only 20,000o—but 
the result was that seventeen Repub- 
lican members were sent here from 
Ohio, and only two Democrats. Now, 
no man, whatever his politics, can 
justly defend a system that may in 
theory, and frequently does in prac- 
tice, produce such results as these.” 
Professor Commons gives many il- 
lustrations of the utter perversion and 
defeat of the representative idea under 
our present system. The case of Indi- 
ana is peculiarly noteworthy. “In 
Indiana, in 1892, under a Democratic 
gerrymander, the Democrats cast for 
congressmen 259,190 votes, and 
elected eleven congressmen; the Re- 
publicans cast only 5,522 less votes, 
namely, 253,668, but elected only two 
congressmen. It required 126,834 
Republican votes to elect one con- 
gressman, against only 23,565 Demo- 
cratic votes; in other words, one 
Democratic vote was worth 5.4 Re- 
publican votes. To see that the 
gerrymander, though the apparent, 
is not the essential, evil of the district 
system, it needs only to be noted that 
in the election of 1894, in Indiana, with 
the same gerrymandered districts as in 
1892, the Republicans elected the en- 
tire delegation of thirteen members; 
yet the total Republican vote for con- 
gressmen in the state was only 50.5 
per cent (284,447) of the total vote, 
and the Democratic vote was 42 per 
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cent (238,371) of the total—8&.5 per 
cent going to Populists and Prohibi- 
tionists. The Republicans are en- 
titled to only seven instead of thirteen 
representatives in the present Con- 
gress; and the Democrats of the state, 
who should have elected six congress- 
men, are wholly unrepresented.” 

The detail with which Professor 
Commons presents the various aspects 
of the Indiana situation brings out the 
flagrant injustice and mischievousness 
of the system under which we are liv- 
ing in a way so powerful that it would 
seem that it should alone suffice to 
make every thoughtful American un- 
easy. But these amazing Indiana 
statistics are but one set in hundreds 
which crowd Professor Commons’s 
pages, bringing before us in startling 
manner the evidence of the utterly un- 
representative character of our legis- 
lative bodies. Professor Commons 
speaks mildly when he says that the 
national House of Representatives is 
scarcely a representative body. He 
shows us that in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, which enacted the McKinley 
tariff law, a majority of the represen- 
tatives were elected by a minority of 
the voters of the country. The Re- 
publicans, instead of having a majority 
of three, should have been in a minor- 
itv of four, as against the Democrats. 
“That this Congress did not represent 
the people,” says Professor Commons, 
“is emphasized by the ‘avalanche’ of 
1890. This election again displays 
the fortuitous results of the system. 
The Democratic minority of 49.6 per 
cent of the congressmen in the Fifty- 
first Congress was changed to a Dem- 
ocratic majority of 71.1 per cent in the 
Fifty-second Congress, while in the 
popular vote the Democratic propor- 
tion of 49.6 per cent of the total was 
increased only one per cent. The 
Democratic majority of 147 over the 
Republicans, and 138 over all, should 
have been a majority of two.” 

Continuing his studies, Professor 
Commons finds that in the Fifty-third 
Congress, elected in 1892, instead of 
a Democratic majority of seventy- 
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nine, there should have been a Demo- 
cratic minority of ten, as against all 
other parties. “The stupendous Re- 
publican victory of 1894 was equally 
illusory. The total vote cast for 
congressmen was 11,288,135. Of this 
number the Republicans cast 5,461,- 
202; the Democrats, 4,295,748; the 
Populists, 1,323,644; the Prohibition- 
ists, 182,679; and 24,862 were scatter- 
ing. The result was the election of 
245 Republicans, 104 Democratic, and 
seven Populist congressmen. In 
other words, the Republicans, with 
48.4 per cent of the total vote (an in- 
crease of 6.2 per cent), elected 68.8 
per cent of the congressmen; the 
Democrats, with 38.1 per cent of the 
vote (a decrease of 9.1 per cent), se- 
cured 29.2 per cent of the representa- 
tives; the 11.7 per cent of the Popu- 
lists obtained two per cent of the 
representatives; and the 1.6 per cent of 
the Prohibitionists failed of recogni- 
tion. The Republican majority of 
134 in the present Congress should be 
a minority of seven.” 

Studies of English elections show 
the same results as those of American 
elections. The overwhelming defeat 
of the Liberal party in 1895, giving a 
Conservative majority of seventy- 
seven in the House of Commons, was 
accomplished while in the popular 
vote the Liberals stood 1,800,000 and 
the Conservative-Unionists 1,775,000. 
Studies of states and cities show the 
same inequalities, or even greater, as 
studies of the nation. In the Massa- 
chusetts state election of 1892, the 
total Democratic vote of 165,606 
elected ten senators, thus requiring 
16,560 Democratic votes to elect one; 
the total Republican vote of 185,479 
elected thirty senators, requiring only 
6,182 to elect one. In New York 
City, in 1892, Tammany Hall, with 
fifty-nine per cent of the votes, elected 
every one of the thirty aldermen. 

kx 

The gerrymanderings which have 
sprung out of our present district sys- 
tem have been perfectly grotesque in 
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their boldness and violence. The ex- 
tent to which the parties in power have 
gone in almost every state in redistrict- 
ing the state in a manner to make their 
own votes count the most and the op- 
position votes the least is known in a 
general way to everybody; but it is 
only when one looks at the maps given 
by Professor Commons in his pages 
that one realizes the full enormity and 
audacity of the gerrymandering pro- 
cess. Redistricting is managed with 
a direct view to throw out strong men 
in the opposing party. McKinley 
was thrown out of Congress in this 
way, a Democratic legislature so using 
the gerrymander as to create for him 
a strong Democratic district. Every 
condition of our present system is such 
as to strengthen the power of the ma- 
chine and of the lobby, to make in- 
dependent action difficult, and to lower 
the tone of our legislatures. And in 
truth deterioration of our legislatures, 
municipal, state and national, is what 
we are seeing everywhere. The best 
men are not sent to the legislatures, or 
if they are sent they are not kept there. 
Short terms of service are more and 
more the rule; inexperience fills a 
larger and larger place in our legis- 
lative halls. Since business must be 
done, the power of the Speaker of the 
House grows to a degree never 
dreamed of elsewhere; and the execu- 
tive and judicial departments of gov- 
ernment are assuming larger and 
larger prerogatives. 

The demand of the hour is for bet- 
ter and stronger legislatures, for legis- 
latures which represent the people; 
and the answer to this demand is the 
movement for proportional represen- 
tation. The hard and fast district sys- 
tem must be abandoned. If thirteen 
representatives are to be elected by 
650,000 votes, then each 50,000 votes 
must have a representative, the whole 
state, if we are now considering state 
elections, being the district within 
which voters may combine. It is not 
geographical localities which men 
chiefly desire to have represented in 
legislation to-day; it is social and 


political principles. For the rising 
new doctrine of a time the reform is 
peculiarly important. To-day the 
new doctrine can have no legislative 
influence and no spokesman until it 
has won the majority vote of a district. 
Could it combine its adherents scat- 
tered through a state, it would soon, 
if it were a vital movement, secure just 
representation and a hearing. Com- 
binations of like-minded men _ for 
special reforms or for strong candi- 
dates would be easy and influential, 
where now they are difficult and 
almost useless. The machine and the 
boss would find their grasp weakened 
at every point; and the good citizen 
would feel that every effort which he 
made would count—which now so 
often he does not feel. 


* 
* * 


In our city governments propor- 
tional representation is a peculiarly 
imperative need. There are few more 
important chapters in Professor Com- 
mons’s book than that on City Govern- 
ment and the relation to it of this re- 
form. In city elections the struggle 
of political parties is peculiarly out of 
place, and the importance of making 
it easy for men to combine on special 
measures and men is peculiarly great. 
None of the Municipal Leagues of the 
country has seen this more clearly 
than the Municipal League of Boston. 
President Capen has been an indefati- 
gable worker for proportional repre- 
sentation from the time the League 
was founded. His successive annual 
addresses have urged it with singular 
clearness and force; and the League 
has urged it forcibly, although as yet 
unsuccessfully, before the legislature. 
It will be something of which Boston 
may be justly proud, if she is the first 
of American cities to put into practice 
a system which is manifestly destined 
to become universal among democra- 
cies and which clearly has within it the 
promise and potency of more manifold 
blessings than have resulted from any 
other reform of political method in 
modern times. 
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